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the things they say! 


Hello! Where did you drop in from? 
I’ve just got in from Malaya. I.C.I. has a lot of customers 
out there. I’ve been giving them a hand with some of their problems. 
Does a company as big as I.C.I. really care about customers’ problems — 
surely they’re content to make a sale and collect the cash? 
Not at all! We want only satisfied customers, and each of our 
manufacturing Divisions operates a Technical Service, organisation, 
staffed by specialists, to be sure that our products give the performance 
we claim and the customer expects. Many of the I.C.I. 
companies overseas provide a similar service of their own. 
Can anyone get this service? 
Yes; and if any I.C.I. company abroad wants an expert from the U.K. 
to help solve some particularly knotty problem, we send one. 
You surprise me. Operating a service like this at 
home and abroad must cost I.C.I. a packet. 
Roughly one and a half million pounds a year. But look at the results! By keeping 
the highest quality standards and backing our products with 
this sort of Technical Service, we’ve‘built-up not only a huge 


trade in the home market but export 


business worth over £76,000,000 a year. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


MR. DULLES visited Britain on his way to Formosa, 
President Heuss visited Britain on his way to 
Canossa, and the strike of engineers at London 
Airport ended as abruptly as it had begun, and no 
less mysteriously. Mr. Khrushchev, of all people, 
called for less drinking in the Soviet Union, and 
the Conservative Party continued to quarrel with 
the League of Empire Loyalists in the correspond- 
ence columns of The Times. 


* 


MR. DULLES, who had been in Rome representing 
the United States at the funeral of Pope Pius XII, 
started out for a visit to Chiang Kai-shek in 
Formosa. On the way, he stopped for a few hours 
at an American airfield in Britain, where he was 
met by the Foreign Secretary. No communiqué 
was issued after-their brief and informal talks, but 
it was presumed that the situation in the Far East 
was high on whatever agenda there was. Before 
Mr. Dulles arrived in Formosa, the Chinese shell- 
ing of the offshore islands, which had been sus- 
pended for over a fortnight, began again. This 
unorthodox welcome for the Secretary of State 
was discussed by him with President Eisenhower 
when his aeroplane stopped for refuelling in 
Alaska. The President, who had his own troubles 
(he was on his way to California to try to save 
that state for the Republicans in the November 
elections), did not think that Mr. Dulles should 
cancel his trip, and Mr. Dulles flew on to Formosa. 
Meanwhile, the situation in Cyprus, which Mr. 
Dulles is also believed to have discussed with Mr. 
Lloyd, grew no better. But while there was more 
violence in the island, and more hitches in the 
preparations for the proposed round-table con- 
ference under North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
auspices, hopes of a solution for the problem of 
the island’s future grew. 





* 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since 1907, a German Head of 
State paid a formal visit to Great Britain. Dr. 
Theodor Heuss, President of the Federal Republic, 
arrived in London for a State visit. His reception 
from the waiting crowds was polite rather than 
enthusiastic (as the West German press was quick 
| to point out), and the photographs of the President 
at the tomb of the Unknown Warrior and present- 
ing a cheque for £5,000 for the rebuilding of 
Coventry Cathedral provoked some comment. The 
| speeches at the various official functions the Presi- 
| dent attended were tactful in the extreme, and Dr. 
| Heuss, whose books were burned by the Nazis, 
| and who has frequently spoken out boldly about 
German shame for German crimes, never put a 
| foot wrong. 





* 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION an- 
| nounced that its aeroplanes would start flying 
again immediately, and that the scheduled date 

for the start of the daily transatlantic Comet ser- 
| vice (November 14) would with any luck be 
| kept. The strike of maintenance engineers, which 
| had stopped all the Corporation flights for eight 
days, ended with both strikers and employers 
declaring that it had been settled on their terms. 
The Court of Inquiry, headed by Professor Jack. 
got down to the job of discoyering what the strike 
had been about. At the same time there were 
echoes of an earlier dispute, when the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal announced that it was recom- 
mending an increase of 7s. per week for the provin- 
cial omnibus workers; the unions declared them- 
selves ‘moderately pleased’ with the offer. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN_ HISTORY, women were 
admitted to the House of Lords, when two of the 
new Life Peeresses were introduced. The male 
members of the House turned up in large num- 
bers, but there were no disorderly scenes. England 








beat Russia 5—0 at football. 
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THE THIRD CHAMBER 


OME weeks ago Mr. Mark Bonham Carter, 

MP, related in a Spectator article the depress- 
ing tale of the persecution of the Aeronautical 
Engineers Association. ‘A sad story and a bad 
story,’ he called it, describing the way in which 
the AEA has been persecuted by a cOnspiracy 
between the Corporations with the older unions, 
in collusion with first the Labour and then the 
Conservative Government: the object being to 
prevent the aeronautical engineers from creating 
their own style of union. The shabby devices used 
included a meeting called at one BOAC station 
to ‘hear an officer of the AEA’; when the mem- 
bers turned up it was explained that a mistake 
had been made, and the meeting would be 
addressed by an official of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union. AEA members have found 
themselves posted to undesirable jobs and told 
that they have no chance of promotion unless 
they join a recognised union—the excuse being 
that ‘AEA members would not be able to obtain 
effective co-operation from members of other 
unions.’ Discrimination against members of the 
AEA still continues on this basis. 

It is against this backcloth that the events of 
the past week at London Airport must be 
examined. There has been, and still is, a poison- 
laden atmosphere in labour relations in the in- 
dustry. The present dispute is not, of course, 
directly concerned with the maltreatment of the 
AEA. In fact, it does not appear to have been 
concerned with anything tangible at all. The 
workers who were marched to the top of the hill 
and then marched down again still do not know 
the reason why, any more than did the soldiers 
of the grand old Duke of York. Their leaders, 
the shop stewards, assert that it was not wages, 
but sackings, which were the trouble, but they 
have not been able to name the men who were 
supposed to have been sacked. The strike, in fact, 
was caused simply by bloody-mindedness. 

Or was it Communism? Mr. James Matthews, 
the secretary of the trade-union side, blamed Com- 
munists; and the way in which the affair was run, 
with a total disregard for the airline, for the 
public, and even for the engineers themselves, 
suggests that he was right. But a Communist, no 
matter how astute, cannot create chaos unless 
the conditions are right for him. In this case they 
were ideal because BOAC and the unions have 
forfeited the confidence of the men. The Cor- 
poration’s labour relations have long been 
appalling; and Mr. Matthews, brave and honest 
though he is, comes from the General and 
Municipal Workers’ Union and in the nature of 
things cannot know very much about aeroplanes. 
With so many unions involved it was inevitable 
that they should be out of touch with affairs at 
the airport, and so leave the coast clear for the 


shop stewards. BOAC has been grossly over- 
staffed for years, and its belated decision to em- 
ploy a less unreasonable number of men gave 
an obvious opportunity for mischief. 

But the trade unions have lost credit not simply 
because of their disreputable conduct over the 
AEA but because of a failure to keep the 
trade-union structure in step with the times. 
Often trade-union leaders are as far removed 
from the feelings and ideas of the people they 
are supposed to represent as was the general staff 
from those who did the actual fighting at the 
Battle of Passchendaele. 

BOAC is a good example of how unionism is 
organised not to suit a particular industry but to 
suit the convenience of the established unions. 
By these methods the old unions maintain their 
membership and are still able to cast enormous 
card votes at TUC and Labour conferences, but 
as a result of them trade unionism is becoming a 
useless excrescence on the industrial scene. 
Workers regard union membership as just another 
compulsory burden and they let the shop stewards 
rule the roost. It can, of course, be argued that 
this is beneficial: that, with the-decay of trade 
unionism and the rise of enlightened manage- 
ments, workers will become less, responsive to 
professional militants and more responsive to 
their own real interest and that of industry as a 
whole. But this does not in fact happen. The decay 
of unionism leads to less, not more, rational be- 
haviour by workers, who blame their malaise on 
the management—often with some cause—as well 
as on the union leaders. 

The TUC’s reluctance to deal with problems 
which involve treading on the toes of any of the 
established unions has once more been confirmed 
by its failure to investigate the treatment of Mr. 
Cannon. Here was a non-Communist member of 
the ETU who was prevented from being a dele- 
gate at the TUC Conference by the abitrary fiat 
of the Union’s Communist hierarchy. The affairs 
of the ETU have been in obvious need of thor- 
ough investigation for years, but the TUC has, 
continually shirked its responsibilities. If trade 
unionism is to survive in anything approaching 
its present form it will have to adapt itself rapidly. 
The TUC will have to shelve its maxim that the 
large unions can do no wrong. It will have to find 
a way to ensure that in new industries unions are 
organised to suit the workers not bosses of any 
breed. The AEA story must not be repeated. 

Since the war the trade unions have madea con- 
siderable formal advance in power and prestige, 
while at the same time their real power and pres- 
tige have been declining. If they are not very care- 
ful the TUC will continue its progress towards 
becoming an industrial House of Lords, imposing 
but impotent, tolerated but ignored. 





SETTLEMENT 


AST week the prospects for Cyprus could 

hardly have looked worse: this week there 
has been greater optimism about them than at any 
time since the appointment of Sir Hugh Foot as 
Governor. ‘Optimism’ is perhaps too strong a 
word: nobody can feel really sanguine about a 
situation in which a single bullet might rekindle 
the rage the occupying forces felt after the murder 
of Mrs. Cutliffe. But outside the island there now 
appears to be a greater disposition among all 
interested parties to find a settlement, and ex- 
ploratory discussions in NATO have made real 
progress, though they may still run into a blank 
wall. 

Here in England the reasons for the decision to 
abandon the partnership plan (it is still officially 
supported, but only for face-saving purposes) can 
easily be understood. The attitude of the forces 
after Mrs. Cutliffe’s murder was too plain an 
intimation of what must be expected if it was 
persevered with. The Government, forced to face 
the choice between continued armed occupation 
for an indefinite period and a settlement which 
will entail the abandonment of all claims to the 
island, has now chosen to work for a settlement, 
even at the risk of hearing from the lips of its 
supporters, yet once again, the anguished and 
angry cry of ‘Scuttle!’ Mr. Macmillan has decided 
he no longer needs to be nice to the intransigents 
of the Right who made things so difficult for him 
before he established himself as the party father- 
figure. His task now is to continue to satisfy the 
Centre—the once-despised ‘soft Centre’; and he 
need pay no more attention to those who cry, 
‘Cyprus is British, than he does to the Jacobites. 

This has made the Prime Minister aware of the 
need to get British forces out of Cyprus as soon 
as he can. The soft Centre is prepared to accept 
jingoism, on occasion; what it is not prepared to 
accept is the obloquy which must inevitably follow 
any attempt to stamp out EOKA by more rigorous 
repression. For this would mean bloodshed, 
destruction and death on a scale unparalleled in 
the island, and all to no purpose—for nobody 
except Lord Beaverbrook now seriously believes 
that peace can return to the island except through 
agreement between Greece and Turkey; agree- 
ment which our continued military occupation 
makes impossible. 

Our Government's desire for a settlement is 
now strongly reinforced by that of the Greeks. To 
judge by the most recent pronouncements of 
Archbishop Makarios, considerable pressure is 
being brought to bear on him to get out of the 
front.line. In an interview this week with Stephen 
Barber, of the News Chronicle, he reiterated his 
assent to the proposition that enosis should be 
abandoned, and that the independence of Cyprus 
should be guaranteed, after a seven-year interim 
period of Home Rule under British sponsorship, 
by the United Nations. This means, in effect, that 
the Greek Government is prepared to make almost 
any sacrifice to prevent the partition of the island. 

Will the Turks accept? There has been some 
talk of recent Turkish ‘concessions,’ but in fact 
the Turks have conceded nothing in principle. 
They have stuck to their partition claim; their 
‘soncessions’ have meant no more than a willing- 
ness to accept whatever proposals for interim rule 
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IN CYPRUS? 


the British authorities have put forward. But the 
Turkish Government is in no position to stick its 
heels in. Its economic and financial position is 
precarious: and the threat of Russia over the 
frontier makes it reluctant to offend NATO. 
What the outcome will be, even if nothing 
violent happens to disrupt the proceedings, will 
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depend on some delicate negotiation; but it is 
possible to foresee the likely outlines. A new 
formula for partnership will be drawn up—to 
make the agreement look like an amendment to. 
rather than a climb-down from, the British plan. 
It will have guarantees for the Turkish minorities: 
but at the price of the tacit abandonment of parti- 
tion. It is heartening to be able to write even as 
optimistically as this: but even the mildest optim- 
ism on Cyprus must be qualified and guarded. 
There has often been optimism before. 
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Colour-Bar Politics 


By T. R. M. 


ORTHERN RHODESIA, according to the 
Colonial Office’s time-table of political 
development, must find a new constitution by 
the end of this year. The Colonial Secretary 
faces the ungrateful task of presenting to Parlia- 
ment and imposing on the Territory a consti- 
tution which pleases nobody. Northern Rhodesia 
is governed partly by the Colonial Office, 
partly by the Federal Government in Salisbury, 
whose chief source of wealth is its copperbelt, 
partly by its own Government in Lusaka. The 
Colonial Secretary can impose any constitution 
he likes, but he is obliged to consult, though not 
necessarily to pay any attention to, the views of 
Sir Roy Welensky, the Lusaka Government and 
Legislative Council, and the local Europeans 
and Africans. None of these like the constitu- 
tion. For once, all are united—in a monolithic 
agreement to disagree, some because ‘it goes too 
far and too fast,’ others because ‘it is a means of 
mendaciously perpetuating White oppression.” It 
is not poor Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s fault that he falls 
between two stools. It is the intractable difficulty 
of accommodating settler ideas of ‘White 
supremacy’ to Colonial Office paternalism, of re- 
conciling democracy as ‘the rule of a civilised elec- 
torate’ with democracy as majority rule, under 
the ambiguously undefined watchword of 
partnership. As the late C. W. M. Gell wrote, 
‘Does partnership mean a perpetual balance 
between a White minority in power and a Black 
majority out of power? Or does it envisage a day 
when Black voters will outnumber White voters?’ 
The new Northern Rhodesian constitution pro- 
vides for the division of the country into twelve 
White constituencies where Europeans predom- 
inate and six Black where Africans do; an infin- 
itely complex franchise; one electoral roll for 
Europeans and a few hundred wealthy Africans 
to elect fourteen White members of the Legisla- 
tive Council (or local parliament) and another 
for poorer Africans to elect eight Black members. 
It is at pains not to classify the rolls according 
to race, but according to income and education; 
but this is how it will work out. It does not 
Stipulate that the fourteen members need be 
White, but as they will be elected by a roll 
which is well over 90 per cent. European, they 
will be. It does say that the eight must be Black. 
They are special African representatives. Afri- 
cans. on the poorer roll will have a chance to 
vote for the White candidates, but their votes 
will be reduced to one-third of their face value, 
rendering them nugatory in mainly White con- 
stituencies. All Whites can vote for Black as well 
as White candidates, but the value of their votes 
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will not be reduced. Europeans will have a far 
stronger voice in choosing African members than 
vice versa. 

‘Legco’ will also contain six White civil ser- 
vants ex officio plus two nominees of the 
Governor of any race—an assembly of thirty 
members, two-thirds White, one-third Black. The 
Executive Council (or cabinet) chosen by the 
Governor, who is its president, will consist of 
five civil servants, three European politicians and 
two Africans—eight White and two Black 
Ministers. There are over two million Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia, of whom about 1 per 
cent: qualify for a vote, and 50,000 Europeans. of 
whom pretty well every sane adult does. It 
doesn’t look as if Africans were over-represented 
in the electorate, assembly or cabinet under the 
new constitution; but then they have never had 
any direct representation, nor any African 
Minister, before, so it gives them just the con- 
tumacious illusion of political influence. Mr. 
Harry Nkumbula, of the Congress, who wants 
parity of representation between Black and 
White (parity between two million and fifty 
thousand is not an ungenerous demand if you 
come to think of it) and universal adult suffrage 
(and has considerably more chance of being given 
two atomic submarines on the Zambesi), calls the 
constitution racialistic, discriminatory and un- 
representative. Sir Roy Welensky, for the first 
time in his life, agrees with him. But Sir Roy 
thinks the discrimination is against the Whites. 
He stubs his toe in particular on two things—the 
constitution’s refusal to institute full party govern- 
ment under an elected prime minister (who, under 
this constitution, would turn out to be a White 
member of his own party), its intention to keep 
the’ relatively impartial Governor in control of 
the cabinet; and its insistence on two African 
Ministers. This represents, he says, ‘no advance 
towards responsible government,’ it is ‘racialistic’ 
and the ‘open application of colour bar in reverse.’ 
It is a violation of democratic principle, a retreat 
from non-racial politics. He overlooks the fact 
that an electoral system in which all Europeans 
and I per cent. of Africans are enfranchised has 
nothing to do with non-racial politics, responsible 
government, or democracy. It is racial politics. 
It is a vote-casting oligarchy of White supremacy. 
It is colour bar to exclude 99 per cent. of the 
Black population; it is not colour bar in reverse 
to introduce some African influence into govern- 
ment by constitutional means. 

Democracy to Sir Roy means the representation 
of the existing allegedly ‘civilised’ electorate only; 
to Mr. Nkumbula the representation of all inhabi- 
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tants of the country. Sir Roy condemns the consti- 
tution because it waters down White supremacy : 
Mr. Nkumbula because it gives no effective in- 
fluence to Africans. Racial politics to Sir Roy are 
any which assert the rights to representation of the 
unrepresented race; to Mr. Nkumbula any which 
give preponderant influence to Europeans. The 
European outcry about having two African 
Ministers illustrates the illogicality of the White 
altitude. For who will these Ministers be? Mr. 
Nkumbula himself? Other ‘extremists’? No. They 
will be nominees of the Governor. Tame men 
prepared to accept Sir Roy’s interpretation of 
democracy and representation, perhaps members 
of the United Federal Party. It is because there 
will be Black Ministers where there were none 
before. because they are constitutionally intro- 
duced to break the monopoly of power that the 
present oligarchic system gives to Europeans, that 
they are resented. And if this is not racialism, 
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what is it? The Federal Government needs to 
think hard about the meaning of democracy, 
partnership and representation. So does the 
British, for this is a trial match for the Federal 
Constitutional Conference of 1960, a preview of 
the arguments we shall meet then. 

Meanwhile, African workers on the copperbelt 
have adopted the phrase ‘one man, one vote,’ or 
its equivalent in the Bemba language, as their 
common greeting. It has replaced ‘Good morning’ 
or ‘How d’ye do.’ And though universal suffrage 
now may be premature, the greeting will not be 
abandoned. It will spread. No government in Cen- 
tral Africa that does not commit itself to universal 
suffrage as an ultimate aim can gain African con- 
fidence. Any which did would find plenty of time 
to negotiate, to make peace with its enemy while 
in the way with him. But without this vision there 
is a real danger that the people of both races may 
perish in interracial bitterness. 


Iraq’s Political Maze 


By DESMOND STEWART 


Dawe is a national island, bounded by the 
sea in the north, two deserts to right and 
left, and in the south the cataracts of Sudan. To 
the Egyptian, the Nile Valley, misr, is as much 
the centre of the world as ‘the Middle Flower’ 
was to the classical Chinese; even an Egyptian 
oasis seems ‘abroad.’ The only large minority are 
the Christian Copts, who regard themselves as the 
authentic heirs of the Pharaohs and have a 
farouche loyalty to Egypt, the country; they are 
outnumbered ten to one by the Moslems and do 
not possess any one area of Egypt as a poten- 
tially schismatic territory. Iraq has no such pre- 
cise and isolating frontiers. Just as the Iraqi fields 
do not have the neat, geometrical finish of the 
Egyptians, where extreme fertility marches with 
total desert, so Iraq, as Nation-State, finds in 
geography an uncertain patron. Parts of the 
country, such as Mosul, resemble southern Tur- 
key or northern Syria; in the south, Zubair is 
already in the Najdi steppe; the mountainous 
liwas of Erbil and Sulaimaniyah have more in 
common with the Kurdish provinces of western 
Persia than with the marshes of the southern 
Euphrates. Again, while Iraq is an Arab coun- 
try, a quarter of its population speak Kurdish; 
considerable minorities speak other dialects, 
whether Chaldean or Turkish. In the holy city 
of Kerbela, Persian is widely spoken. As a 
linguistic group, Persian-speakers are not con- 
siderable, but as indicators of Persian influence 
they are important. For the southern parts of 
Iraq (the poorest parts, with greatest cause to 
be revolutionary) are Shiah in religion. Modern- 
ist Iraqis rightly renounce sectarian differences, 
both because it is of little relevance to modern 
problems whether Ali was, or was not, the right- 
ful Caliph; and also because such differences have 
been busily exploited by outsiders. But the 
differences were exploited, not invented. During 
the long centuries of Ottoman oppression, the 
Shiahs were treated as heretics and persecuted. 
The Sunnis of the north had a sense of identity 
with the Ottoman Caliphate which the Shiahs 
of the south never had. History cannot be for- 
gotten in a fortnight. When Iraq was established 
as an independent Arab State, the Sunni Arabs 





Baghdad 
took over the new kingdom and were conserva- 
tives, while the Shiahs remained revolutionary. 
Again the largely Sunni Kurds were ready for 
dissidence, though prompted by national rather 
than religious reasons. Poverty encouraged both. 

Thus, In Iraq, there are factors which combat 
the monolithic unity of Egypt. There is no 
exasperation with parties; there is an enthusiasm 
for a free press. And these parties, and this press, 
would inevitably reflect a divided society. 





Before the Iraqi Revolution, two political en- 
tities represented sectors of thought: the Istiqlal, 
or Independence, Party, and the Democratic 
Party of Kamil Chacachi. (The small Com- 
munist Party suffered from its own inefficiency 
and legal prohibition; Nuri es-Said’s ‘Constitu- 
tional Party’ suffered from representing no one 
but itself.) The Istiqlal was Right-wing in ten- 
dency, nationalist in the Mizzini sense, sub- 
ordinating everything to national independence, 
not particularly concerned with social reform. 
This party staked all on the Rashid Ali Revolu- 
tion of 1941; it was prepared to work with Nazi 
Germany. The Democrats, more Leftist in in- 
clination (and denounced by Nuri es-Said as 
Communist), naturally wanted independence, but 
their insistence was more on radical social re- 
form, the abolition of tribal law, the reduction 
of the feudal system. Both parties combined on 
such occasions as the 1948 riots against the 
Portsmouth Treaty. 

The Cabinet of July 14 represented a genuine 
national coalition. Along with the still anony- 
mous, if potent, military faces, there was a 
collection of civilian revolutionaries, representing 
all shades of political opinion except the com- 
mitted Communists. An important newcomer was 
the Baath. This party, with its roots in Syria, 
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stood for Pan-Arab Socialism, but the events 
of recent years, the attacks on Egypt, the forma- 
tion of the United Arab Republic, had made it 
more Arab than Socialist; it had demonsfrated 
in Syria that in the interests of Arab union it was 
prepared to see its own entity suppressed. 

The Coalition has now been whittled down 
by the exclusion of the Baath, newly come, 
quickly gone. Most spectacular of the changes 
was the demotion of Abdul Salaam Arif, 
General Qassim’s comrade-in-arms, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. A 
brave man, Arif was loquacious and imprudent; 
there were good reasons for his demotion. But 
these dismissals certainly represent a general 
dislike for the Baath idea, with its too insistent 
concentration on ‘Union.’ President Nasser him- 
self is believed not to want an urgent union, and 
the Baathists are accused of beating this drum 
for their own ends, to have a union in which 
they can, without further party effort, get to the 
top. The Baath’s identification with Sunnite 
Syria does not make them popular with the 
Shiahs. The Kurds do not like their concentra- 
tion on gowmiyah ‘arabiyah. (Nasser is extremely 
popular with the Kurds, as a national liberator, 
champion of neutralism and enemy of im- 
perialism. But as an Arab nationalist he has little 
appeal, since the Kurds no more feel themselves 
Arab than the Irish feel themselves English.) The 
Communists also dislike the Baath and see in 
any suppression of parties an obstacle to their 
own development. The students are Leftist in ten- - 
dency and mostly share the attitude of the Com- 
munists to this question. 


The present equilibrium is farther to the Left 
than in the first Cabinet. So far the Communists 
have given no one any cause for complaint. They 
only want freedom to publish and organise. 
They are extremely popular; the cachet of ‘Leftist’ 
can sell, as I saw for myself in a working-class 
café, any number of pamphlets with dull titles. 
Their leadership, which is being reorganised, does 
not criticise the tolerance of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company which has been a feature of Qassim’s 
prudence. They would like a more radical land 
reform, but have urged land distribution, not 
nationalisation. They would like a_ severer 
elimination of the ‘old regime’; but the Com- 
munists I know do not urge death penalties. They 
have been delighted at the demotion of Arif. In 
one clash with the Baath supporter at Najf, the 
holiest of the holy cities, the Communists won, 
hands down. : 

There are many questions which may rock the 
present equilibrium. Will the students return to 
their love of political action, seeking a daily pre- 
text for strikes and demonstrations? Will such 
strikes be allowed? If so, will their purpose be 
invariably achieved and power pass to those who 
can best organise the colleges? Will the strikes 
be suppressed? And if so, will there be clashes, 
as in the old regime? And in these clashes, where 
will the soldiers stand, with their officers or 
against them? The new class ruling Iraq might 
be called ‘the lower middle’: will this class, of 
officers and minor officials, identify themselves 
with the mass of impoverished migrants whose 
mud-and-wattle sarifas surround the city? Or will 
they begin to feel threatened themselves and 
muster their own power, thus solidifying the 
revolution in a new class structure? Only the 
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coming months can answer these questions. Who- 
ever rules Iraq has a great challenge: he must 
satisfy the nationalist aspiration of the Kurds (or 
risk losing Kurdistan, with its mineral assets); 
he must soothe the Shiahs (or risk continual 
dissidence from Iraq’s most practised revolu- 
tionaries); he must please the students (or risk 
clashes where he will either yield or make him- 
self another Nuri es-Said); he must convince the 
Arabs of his Arabism (or risk a clash with the 
massive emotional artillery of the UAR). The 
present ruler has great assets: the prestige of 
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July 14, a prudent group of advisers, an armed 
force he can trust. He also has money, which 
Nasser lacked in the building of his revolution. 
And while he also has a turbulent and explosive 
people to control, famous for their schisms and 
their plots, he also has, in the hour of great 
challenge, a great card: Abdul Nasser himself, 
whose arrival in Baghdad could be an emotional 
experience melting most barriers and uniting all 
classes of society. This card will almost certainly 
be played, in the interests of Iraq, not of one 


party or one group. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE ROW OVER the Blackpool affair 
has been befogged by side-issues. 
The right to heckle, for instance, 
seems to me to have nothing to do 
with it. The League of Empire 
Loyalists do not heckle. Presumably 
because they are incapable of fol- 
lowing: an argument, their interruptions bear no 
relation to what the speaker is saying but take the 
form of blowing a hunting horn or shouting some 
meaningless slogan which has been learned by 
heart beforehand. The question whether they had 
any right to be at the meeting or were merely 
trespassers seems to me equally irrelevant. Quite 
plainly they had no right to be there but that in 
no way excuses the violence they were subjected 
to. Part of the trouble, I think, is due to the fact 
that the meeting at which the leader of the Con- 
servative Party makes a speech after the Con- 
ference proper has finished is no longer a political 
meeting. It has become more like a religious cere- 
mony when the god is shown to the people, and 
obviously to: make noises and interrupt the cere- 
mony is a form of sacrilege, which the faithful 
will not tolerate. 
* * + 
THE GOSSIP COLUMNS in the popular papers today 
read like some endless serial in a woman’s maga- 
zine. Inset with huge pictures, burdened by im- 
mense headlines, their prose throbs continually on 
the verge of some scandalous revelation which is 
never precisely described. The circulation experts 
report that these columms are the most popular 
sections of the newspapers today and the editors 
have reacted to the information by letting their 
gossips get almost completely out of hand. Once 
the press was accused of seeking power without 
responsibility, now they seem to prefer .irresponsi- 
bility without power. And the gossip columnists 
are now to journalism what the League of 
Empire Loyalists is to politics. But at least the 
Empire Loyalists get inside—even if they have to 
be disguised as bearded bishops from the Balkans. 
The odd thing about the columnists, who boast 
between the lines about their intimacy with the 
socially notorious, is that they seem to be so 
seldom on the guest list. The most they can do 
is eavesdrop on the good-nights in the hall, or 
arguments about the route in the motor-car. And 
when they get a personal exclusive one-sentence 
interview with the maid it is blown up to scoop 
proportions. I find it hard to believe that anybody 
cares. But if they do, surely the gossip columnists 
should either become as ingenious in their subter- 
fuges as the Empire Loyalists or the papers should 


employ some of the out-of-work socialites who 
can get beyond the butler. At the moment, despite 
the headlines and the pictures, all the sensation- 
starved reader usually gets is a sort of beggar’s-eye 
view from the pavement or the car park. 
* ” + 
I AM GLAD to see that the Nuffield Foundation, 
which in the past has often distributed its grants 
on what appeared to me to be excessively con- 
ventional lines, is now helping an unusual and 
interesting. piece of research into domestic hous- 
ing. According to the Foundation’s report, the 
University of Edinburgh intends to create a post- 
graduate honours degree department of architec- 
ture under Professor R. H. Matthew; and one 
of the subjects which he will be investigating, 
with the assistance of a Nuffield grant, is ‘the 
technique of planning individual dwellings or 
of grouping dwellings in relation to one another.’ 
Suburban development in this country is still 
hag-ridden by the notion that a house must have 
a front and a back (a relic of the days of ser- 
vants’ apartheid) and that the front should face 
on to the road, regardless of sun or aspect. 
American-style planning enables attractive houses 
to be grouped much more tightly together with- 
out obstruction or confusion; but here, little has 
been done to break away from the traditional 
pattern, and the new research should help to 
show how it can be done. 
* * ” 

THE WAR between the BBC and ITV is rapidly 
degenerating into a no-holds-barred affair. The 
other night on the BBC a voice announced that 
the Steve Allen show was coming ‘live’ from 
Hollywood, which no doubt it was when it was 
originally produced months (or years) ago, but 
which it certainly was not on Sunday night. Later, 
in an episode of an ITV crime series called Dial 
999, the commercials were stuck in before the end, 
to prevent us from switching off before the adver- 
tisers had a chance to display their wares. An 
understandable desire; but was there not some- 
thing in the TV Act about ‘natural breaks’? It 
could be argued, of course, that the commercials 
in this case did come in a natural break. They were 
inserted after the main action of the story, so that 
the final ends-tying-together scene could be made 
to look like an epilogue. There is hardly any break 
that cannot be deemed ‘natural’: what more un- 
naturally natural a time for a break, after all, 
than that which is the stock in trade of every 
serial: with the hero just about to be shot; or the 
heroine about to be run over by the down express? 
But I know exactly what will happen if this 
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‘epilogue’ business is encouraged, for it is com- 
monplace in America: all programmes of the 
kind will be scripted so that they can include an 
epilogue (it is surprisingly easy to arrange). 

. x 7 


THERE SEEMED to be less publicity than usual this 
year for reports of the annual defence exercise 
‘Sunbeam,’ in which Fighter Command aircraft 
try to intercept “enemy” bombers; but what little | 
saw was rich in nonsense. ‘Conditions,’ the Air 
Ministry stated, ‘were reasonably representative of 
what might be expected in the initial stages of a 
global nuclear war’—as if the Russians, before 
launching a global nuclear war, would kindly give 
notice of their intention to do so; refrain from 
using guided missiles; and order their old bombers 
to fly over fairly slowly so as to give our poor old 
Hunters and Javelins a chance to intercept. I can 
understand the authorities’ reluctance to admit 
that Fighter Command, apart from a few peri- 
pheral duties, serves no further military purpose. 
But on any count it is absurd to continue ‘Sun- 
beam’ and other such expensive exercises, when 
they have about as much relevance to the 
country’s air defence problems as a game of 
‘Dover Patrol’ has to naval strategy today. 


* * * 


THE PRINCIPAL of St. Clare’s Hall, Oxford (which 
is not part of the University) has asked me to 
make it clear that the ‘letter’ which I printed last 
week purporting to come from an organisation of 
high-minded young ladies called the Kilpatrick 
Vigilantes of St. Clare’s College, did not come 
from the ladies of her establishment. This I am 
happy to do. And to prevent further misgivings 
about this jest I hasten to assure the Master of 
Clare College, Cambridge, that it did not come 
from his establishment either. 
* ” + 
THE GERMAN NEWSPAPERS have been a little put 
out by the coolness of our welcome to their 
President. But Londoners do not usually cheer 
their heads off at the sight of elderly male 
foreigners driving in state to the City, and the 
scholarly Dr. Heuss, worthy Swabian septuagen- 
arian that he is, has never been anything like so 
widely known or heavily publicised here as Dr. 
Adenauer. The Queen went a long way, in her 
speech of greeting at the State banquet, to remind 
her subjects, as well as her guest, that the German 
and the British people are members, in more than 
one sense, of the same family. Her speech made 
Mr. A. J. P. Taylor’s article in the Sunday Express, 
in which he lashed himself, if not his readers. into 
a pet over Dr. Heuss’s visit as ‘a regrettable event, 
seem peculiarly loutish. The time to cold-shoulder 
Western Germany, I should have thought. was 
before she became our NATO ally, not now. We 
trade with the Germans, and we are prepared to 
soldier with the Germans. While nobody is 
obliged to love his customers or his comrades-in- 
arms, it is childish to send them to Coventry. 
7 * * 


Prince Philip has upervied the provision of 
wines and cigars for the president who is known 
for his connoisseur tastes. There are no extha 
security precautions. . . . I understand that the 
Queen is particularly anxious for the visit of 
President Teuss to be a pQersonal usccess. 

—Empire News, October 19, 1958. 

If President Heuss minds his p’s and Q’s they 
might even get his mame right next week. 
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The Papacy and Politics 


By DENIS MACK SMITH 


in politics is difficult to establish; in the first 
place because of the reticence of its pronounce- 
ments and the exceptional secrecy of its archives, 
but chiefly because since the daredevil days of 
Gregory, Boniface and Julius it has learnt to be 
chary of obvious political commitment. Poten- 
tates once quaked at ecclesiastical anathema, but 
today the Church affects a political agnosticism 
in the service of its primary concern, which is 
the saving of souls. Nevertheless, the Pope is still 
a temporal sovereign who openly or covertly may 
have a policy. Moreover, though he forbids the 
civil power to meddle in religious matters, the 
State is subject to divine authority and so not 
exempt from the jurisdiction of God’s Vicar. 
History, science, philosophy—none of these is 
free from ecclesiastical censorship, and neither is 
politics. The Church is bound to favour regimes 
which encourage propagation of the Faith, and 
Pius XII reminded a congress of historians that 
he had to condemn governments if they con- 
travened divine law. Such condemnation has 
ranged from his formal excommunication of the 
Communists and their allies to his qualified dis- 
approval in Summi pontificatus of the national- 
isation of private enterprise. And even in such a 
field, where he would think twice about claiming 
infallibility, disobedience to his private and 
fallible communications might still rank as the 
mortal sin of pride. 


The conflict of Church and State has historic- 
ally been a great force making for political 
liberty. But when Church and State are in close 
collaboration—as ecclesiastical teaching says they 
should be, and as they are over much of central 
and southern Europe today—then the concentra- 
tion of power can become a sharp threat to 
individual freedom. For the Church has never 
been predisposed towards Liberalism, and in prac- 
tice seems to favour authoritarian parties more 
often than not. The great apostles of Liberalism, 
Locke, Bentham and Mill, are buried in the 
Index of Prohibited Books, along with Descartes, 
Spinoza, Kant, Voltaire, Gibbon and many other 
classics which have formed the mentality of 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike. Obviously the 
Church would be inclined in this direction, being 
an authoritarian institution based on the Chris- 
tian virtues of obedience and humility. Pius XII 
used to trace the present international anarchy 
Straight back to the pernicious individualism 
which the Reformation set up against papal 
authority. Liberty for him was, of course, far 
from an absolute good and was acceptable only 
where it helped and not hindered the Church. 
Religious toleration and liberty of conscience 
were something quite iniquitous, even though it 
would sometimes be expedient to tolerate them. 
Free speech and free discussion might be unex- 
ceptionable, but only so long as they did not 
question those things which the Church thought 
necessary to salvation—a large. and elastic pro- 
Viso. 

The orthodox position was stated a hundred 
years ago in Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors. A 
quite uncompromising -condemnation was pro- 
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nounced there against those who maintained that 
‘the Roman Pontiff could and should come to 
terms with progress, Liberalism and present-day 
civilisation.’ This bold statement aroused great 
condemnation at the time, and the less illiberal 
churchmen desperately tried to throw doubt on 
its significance and authority. But most of the 
hierarchy welcome it as infallibly true. Socialism, 
too, was repudiated by Pius and Leo XIII as a 
wicked error, and in denunciation of the demo- 
crats it was denied that rebellion against legiti- 
mate authority could possibly be justified. Power 
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derived not from the people but from God. The 
first group of people to start a Christian Demo- 
crat party in Italy was, therefore, suppressed and 
a second group later was severely discoun- 
tenanced. 

Nevertheless, the Church throughout its history 
has somehow become reconciled with all manner 
of diverse philosophical and political beliefs, 
acting to moderate extreme views, and warning 
against flirtation with the latest fashionable craze. 
Once the heat of controversy had passed, it was 
almost bound to come to some sort of terms 
with democracy and the prevalent trends in 
present-day civilisation. Especially as the common 
people were in a great majority, it was impolitic 
to allow the materialists a monopoly of the claim 
to speak on their behalf. A modification of this 
1864 Syllabus therefore proved to be, if not a 
positive good, then a lesser evil. Christian Demo- 
cracy was eventually allowed to come into 
existence, at least until further considerations of 
expediency suggested an alliance with Fascism. 


\, 


* * * 


The Pope, as Bishop of Rome, is in specially 
intimate touch with Italian governments, and 
the unbroken sequence of forty-two Italians in 
the Chair of Peter has made the relations of 
Church and State closest and best studied in Italy. 
Here the triumph of Liberalism in 1861 brought 
the downfall of the States of the Church, and was 
met by excommunicating the Liberal leaders. For 
the next sixty years, so long as these Liberals con- 
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tinued to rule, the Papacy refused to admit so 


much as the existence of an Italian State. The 
parliamentary system was therefore boycotted, 
and the compulsory abstention of good Catholics 
did much to bring about the collapse of Liberal 
Italy. It was significant that only with the advent 
of the tyrant Mussolini did the Church recognise 
Italy at all, and then a formal alliance made in 
1929 between the Church and Fascism seemed 
to follow logically from the anti-Liberalism of 
the Syllabus. 

Almost every strong and independent civil 
government in Rome has tended to fall foul of 
the Vatican, and it is therefore the more in- 
teresting to find so little conflict after 1922. 
Mussolini’s persecution of Catholic Action led 
in 1931 to a momentary tension, and hence in 
Non abbiamo bisogno his excessive étatisme was 
criticised, though a rider explicitly emphasised 
that this was not to condemn the Fascist Party 
or the regime. An agreement on this point, how- 
ever, was secured almost at once, and thereafter 
the Church shied away from any specific criticism 
which was not by implication. There was at no 
Stage anything like the excommunication and in- 
terdict which had been used against the Liberals 
and was to be employed against Communism. 
The racial laws were, of course, abhorrent to 
the Pope, and on religious grounds as well as 
moral, but no fulmination was hurled at their 
author, not even when he talked of ‘making 
tabula rasa of all civilised life.” On the contrary, 
Catholics such as Jemolo have shown that re- 
lations with Fascism remained remarkably cor- 
dial, and this gave to Mussolini an important 
popular approval and a sense of legitimacy that 
no previous government had known in modern 
Italian history. Tithe payments were now enforced 
regularly by the courts; Protestant propaganda 
rigorously suppressed by the prefects; ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies heavily endowed by the State and 
exempted from taxation; and Mussolini himself 
was publicly and not very prudently extolled by 
Pius XI as the man ‘sent to us by Providence,’ a 
man ‘who lacks the preconception of the Liberal 
school.” 


It was not Mussolini's illiberalism but his 
much-trumpeted belief in war as beautiful and as 
a ‘moral purifier’ which finally led to the ruin 
of Italy and to the Communist victories from 
which Catholicism was to suffer so tragically. At 
the outbreak of war in 1939, however, the 
Osservatore Romano, far from commenting on 
this underlying heresy, announced that the Vati- 
can would keep strictly impartial. The Vatican 
is not obliged to be impartial in European wars. 
It sided with Finland against Russia, and en- 
thusiastically patronised General Franco’s re- 
bellion in Spain. Similarly, the Catholic world 
and the Italian hierarchy had applauded when 
Mussolini, the self-styled ‘Protector of Islam,’ 
conquered the Christian Abyssinians—though 
there must have been some doubts ,about his 
supererogatory use of poison gas. Aggressive 
wars were explicitly stated to be always wrong, 
yet there was joy over Abyssinia, and even the 
invasion of Albania on Good Friday, 1939, seems 
to have provoked only general remarks from the 
Vatican on the beauties of peace and justice. 
Later on, as Hitler's persecutions and impieties 
became less restrained, messages of sincere sym- 
pathy were sent to Catholic Poland and Belgium, 
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overrun by Nazi Germany, but none to France 
and Greece, overrun by Fascist Italy—Vichy was 
at once recognised and the chance welcomed to 
start negotiations at long last for a concordat. 
Many people assume that, despite pronounce- 
ments about impartiality in 1939-45, the Vatican 
would have preferred an Allied victory. If so, no 
lead at all was given to Catholics in Italy, and 
presumably the interests of the Church were too 
vulnerable for it to invite persecution so near 
to Rome. In June, 1940, the bishops were re- 
minded from the Vatican that Catholics all owed 
allegiance to their several countries, and pastoral 
letters thus welcomed this just war in pursuit of 
Italy’s undoubted right to expand. No one can 
deny the Church’s right and perhaps duty to 
take all and every one of these decisions. By her 
standards it may well be that Liberalism was more 
damnable than Nazism, and Communism the 
greatest enemy of all. But it is equally undeniable 
that the Church was thus induced to propagate 
lesser evils which many Catholics and non- 
Catholics abominate; and, ironically, by mis- 
guidedly backing Fascism as a defence against 
Communism, the doors were opened by which 
Communism flooded over Europe and Italy. 


* * * 


At the present day the Christian Democrats in 
Italy are becoming more and more a party of 
the Right, despite the fact that the President 
and Prime Minister come from their less illiberal 
wing; and there are many who see in this trend 
an irresistible logic. More and more there is talk 
of papal centralisation, papal nepotism and of a 
growing anti-clericalism, itself always the inevit- 
able rejoinder to clericalism. One result of this 
tight clericalism is the absence of lay Catholic 
writers and thinkers who could mitigate the 
hierarchical and cloistered traditionalism of the 
Church. There has been much criticism among 
the laity of increasing ecclesiastical intervention 
in politics and in such things as appointments to 
university chairs. There is criticism of bishops 
attempting to override the law and claim exemp- 
tion from the courts; of frequent public pro- 
nouncements on every aspect of secular life; of 
a censorship which even touches Machiavelli and 
Shakespeare; and there are instances of prefec- 
torial action which seem to make nonsense of 
the Liberal guarantees in the Constitution. Cer- 
tainly, if Catholics in England were treated like 
Protestants in Italy today, the heavens would be 
deafened with righteous indignation. 


As the Church becomes more centralised, its 
bias may well continue and perhaps increase 
towards authoritarianism in both religion and 
politics. Instead of the usual political agnosticism, 
an obligation has been imposed on the faithful 
to vote, and to vote furthermore for candidates 
who take the Church line on questions of ‘the 
day. This theocratic inclination has powerfully 
aided the triumph of Christian Democracy, and 
Catholic Action is being transformed for this 
purpose from a ‘lay apostolate’ into a strongly 
political organisation which threatens to alter the 
whole relation between Church and State. Once 
in power, a Catholic Party is far more totali- 
tarian and unaccommodating to others than when 
demanding its own rights in opposition. It is cer- 
tainly less prone to the invertebrate and ‘Liberal’ 
suspicion that it might ever conceivably be wrong, 
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and it is therefore brave enough to think fa terms 
of moulding the whole mind and imposing prin- 
ciples of life and conduct like a new Calvinism. 

Many Italian Catholics admit in private that 
Christian Democracy has inherited too much of 
the mentality and habits of Fascism. The victory 
of de Gaulle is now putting still grander ideas 
into their heads. Perhaps it is true, as many 
people from Sismondito Croce and Salvemini have 
deplored, that the denial of liberty of conscience 
attenuates the sense of personal responsibility in 
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other fields. If so, it would explain why pre- 
dominantly Catholic countries fail to make a 
success of democracy and reject it most readily 
—especially when they exemplify civil and re- 
ligious power coming into much the same hands: 
then, sauve qui peut. It will be a sad day when 
the only hope for parliamentary government on 
the Continent of Europe lies with the heretics 
and the anti-clericals, And many heretics as weil 
as Catholics are therefore looking to the present 
conclave with some apprehension. 


Was Dilke Guilty ? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


AS Dilke guilty of adultery with Mrs. 

Crawford? If there was a conspiracy against 
him, who was its inspirer? If he was guilty, was 
it right that he should have been punished by 
exclusion from office? Did his exclusion change 
the course of history? These are the four great 
Dilkean~ questions and on all of them Mr. 
Jenkins* has much that is important to say. 

The fascination of the Dilke case, as of the 
Tichborne case, is that to every explanation of 
it there are apparently insuperable objections, 
and yet some explanation must be true. That 
Mrs. Crawford lied in the witness box is, as Mr. 
Jenkins says, demonstrable, nor can there be 
much doubt that Dilke’s sexual life in general 


had not been wholly irreproachable. I agree with 
Mr. Jenkins that it seems probable on the whole 
that he did not commit adultery with Mrs, Craw- 
ford. Yet, if so, there are grave difficulties to be 
explained away. What motive had Mrs. Crawford 
for accusing him? If she wanted to get free from 
her husband and did not want to accuse Captain 
Forster, pick on somebody indeed, but why pick 
on somebody as formidable as Dilke? Why not 
pick on some member of the considerable com- 
pany with whom she undoubtedly had slept? 
And, if she had done Dilke this grave wrong, 
why did she not feel under obligation during all 
the later years of undoubtedly sincere religious 
devotion to do something to put that wrong right? 


Again, who put Mrs. Crawford up to making 
to her husband this accusation against Dilke? The 
part played in these intrigues by her women rela- 
tions is of only secondary interest. But is there 
anything in Bodley’s suggestions of an important 
political figure behind the scenes—Rosebery or 
Chamberlain? The case against Rosebery is un- 
substantiated and can be summarily dismissed. 
Chamberlain is less simple. If we are to suppose 
that Chamberlain, Dilke’s closest friend and 
colleague, afterwards to be so profuse in his 
protestations of belief in Dilke’s innocence, at the 
secret interview, shortly before Mrs. Crawford’s 
delation of Dilke to her husband, counselled such 
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a delation, then indeed Chamberlain appears as 
a figure of Iago-wickedness. But Dilke never 
believed this and I agree again with Mr. Jenkins 
that it is hard to believe it. Chamberlain’s only 
possible motive for ruining Dilke would have 
been that Dilke’s ruin would have left his title 
to the leadership of the Radicals undisputed, but 
Chamberlain was always more interested in 
power than in post, and he was much more 
powerful with Dilke as his ally than with Dilke 
ruined. But then, if Chamberlain was wholly 
innocent, why did he keep from Dilke this inter- 
view with Mrs. Crawford until detectives dis- 
covered it years afterwards? There was clearly 
some secret in his relations with Mrs. Crawford 
which Chamberlain wished to hide from Dilke 
and from the world. 


Then there is the question whether matri- 
monial irregularity ought to be considered a 
barrier to high office. It is a difficult question— 
the more so as each particular case always has 
its particular history. That was certainly so in 
Dilke’s case. It is not merely that the case is 
doubtful. If Dilke was innocent, then of course 
he was ill-treated, but at the time of the first pre- 
judice against him the public, on whichever side 
it stood, did not think him innocent, nor can it 
be blamed for that, for the public could hardly 
be expected to understand the incredible ignor- 
ance of the law displayed here as elsewhere by 
Victorian lawyers alike on the bench and at the 
bar, and it was not to be blamed for accepting 
the verdict of the trial. As Dilke confessed, had 
he been on the jury he would have decided as the 
jury did on the facts presented to it. The verdict 
only became utterly doubtful later when new facts 
had been discovered. And, if Mrs. Crawford's 
story was true, then, it must be remembered, not 
only had Dilke been guilty, like Parnell, of adul- 
tery, but, unlike Parnell, of adultery of a particu- 
larly sordid and a particularly ridiculous nature 
—the three-in-a-bed story and the like—and was 
lucky. not to have been prosecuted for perjury. 
There was no question of Dilke being dismissed 
from or having to resign any public post. All that 
was asked of him as far as Parliament went was 
that he should wait a little while and change his 
constituency. That was not very much. 


Office was a different story. It was not perhaps 
surprising that he was not included in Glad- 
stone’s Government of 1892. Should Rosebery 
have brought him in when he succeeded Glad- 
stone? But Dilke by then was almost in opposi- 
tion to the Government on its defence policy and 











indeed in the end helped by his rebellious vote to 
pring it down. By the time that Campbell-Ban- 
nerman formed his Government in 1905 Dilke 
had drifted still farther away from the party 
counsels. Admittedly Campbell-Bannerman did 
not like him, and what may have been his real 
motives for the snub, who shall say? But Camp- 
‘pell-Bannerman could at any rate make a colour- 
able case for it that he was excluding Dilke on 
purely public grounds. 

Mr. Jenkins has little doubt that Dilke’s cata- 
srophe did change the course of history. Cer- 
tainly there is every reason to believe that without 
it he would have advanced to the leadership of 
the party, taking the place either of Rosebery or 
of Campbell-Bannerman. Would that in itself 
have made so much difference? If, as Mr. Jenkins 
thinks possible, Dilke’s influence could have kept 
Chamberlain from splitting with the Liberals 
over Home Rule, then obviously it would have 
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changed the whole pattern of political develop- 
ment. But I doubt if Ditke’s influence was, or 
could have been, sufficient to have deflected 
Chamberlain from the path along which he was 
going. 

It used to be a great glory of the House of 
Commons that in it professional politicians had 
to sit cheek by jowl with other Members dis- 
tinguished in other walks of life, and among them 
sat commonly a great historian or two. I do not 
know that there is any Member of the House of 
Commons today other than Mr. Jenkins who can 
tell objectively and absorbingly the story of a 
past battle, not using it at all as a peg on which 
to hang an advertisement of a modern political 
programme. Certainly there is no other Member 
who can tell it nearly as well. Dilke, scandals 
apart, was neither as able nor as attractive a 
man as Mr. Asquith. Nevertheless the life of him 
is a worthy successor of Mr. Balfour's Poodle. 


The Suburbs of Slumdom 


By ALAN BRIEN 


DID not go to a public school and yet I still 

hated school. Defenders of the inalienable 
right of the middle class to educate their children 
beyond their means may take what comfort they 
can from this discovery: it is not necessary to 
pay to make your children unhappy. From the 
age of five to the age of eleven, I do not remember 
a weekday morning when I did not wake with 
the thought of the coming day like a sour ball 
of bile in the pit of my stomach. I would lie 
there, tightly swaddled in blankets like a mummy, 
holding in the warmth and the fuzziness, and des- 
perately pretending that I did not have to go to 
school. I would listen to all the sounds of a 
Durham working-class housing estate of ‘the 
1930s—hoping that one would miraculously re- 
veal that it was a Saturday. There was the milk- 
man’s horse doing its slow-motion clog dance 
on the wet road. There was the woman next door 
beating a carpet over a line in the back garden. 
There was the machine-gun rattle of the riveters, 
the whooping cough of the donkey engines, the 
castanet clatter of the steel plates on the lorries 
from the riverside shipbuilding yard haif a mile 
away. There was the rummaging and banging 
of my sister in search of her handbag to take 
with her to work. And then there was the sound 
of my mother calling up the stairs—You'll be 
late if you don’t hurry.” Hope gurgled away down 
the plughole. It was another schoolday. 

Breakfast on a schoolday tasted differently. 
The cornflakes were damp brown paper. The 
cocoa was mud at the bottom of the mug and 
grease at the top. The toast seemed to be made 
of painted glass. My clothes never fitted on a 
schoolday. My pullover scratched like a hair 
shirt. My short trousers were tight round the 
crutch. My boots were lined with lead and as 
slippery as roller skates. My hair rose in a great 
shaving-brush quiff like a Roman helmet, and 
my knees would never wash clean. As I ran the 
quarter-mile to school the road and the pavement 


would tilt and rock like the deck of a ship so 


that I continually trod on my own heels and 
arrived breathless, moronic and scabbed with 
dirt and dried blood. 

From the age of five to seven I was in the 
infants’ department, which was in the girls’ half 
of the school. It is often alleged against fee- 
paying schools that the boys may be permanently 
inhibited by their isolation from the—opposite 
sex. It seemed to me then that it is possible to 
see too much (literally too much) of girls before 
puberty makes intimacy a pleasure. How I hated 
those great big fourteen-year-old girls who 
marched arm-in-arm around the asphalt play- 





ground, giggling and- squeezing and gossiping, as 
they trod the infants under foot. It is absolutely 
untrue that girls have some natural maternal 
affection for younger children. I felt like Gulliver 
in Brobdingnag. Here Swift’s degradation fan- 
tasies could easily come true. There was the 
ordeal of going to the lavatory during the play- 
time break. It was always full of girls. They 
blocked the aisle and clustered round the open 
doors, chattering while they took turns to enter 
one of the smelly, dark, echoing cubicles. A small 
boy with a bursting bladder was always cuffed 
to the back of the queue. Sometimes, as a final 
indignity, he would be hauled out in the act 
and passed round by the scruff of the neck like 
an incontinent puppy so that one of the dowdy, 
pinafored, woollen-stockinged queens could enter 
and hold court. 

I remember nothing of the Iessons of this 
period. I was told much about God, I think, and 
ordered to be creative with plasticine. I usually 
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combined the two by making images of God iin 
a bowler hat riding a donkey. I knew that God 
would never wear a bowler hat on a donkey, 
but the teachers were much amused by my inno- 
cent ignorance, so I willingly accepted the role 
they cast for me. I remember there was a fat one 
who looked as if she had been cut out of Turkish 
delight and, much to our horror and fascination, 
would powder and lipstick her face behind the 
blackboard. Then there was a slim, beautiful one, 
who was always threatening to treat us. ‘like 
babies’ (that was a clever piece of psychology 
they had taught her at training college) and 
‘smack our bare bottoms’ (how stupid a piece 
of psychology this was I’m sure she never dis- 
covered). She certainly would have been shocked 
if she had known how exciting we found the 
idea. 

At the age of seven I escaped into the juniors 
—half of which was on the boys’ side of the 
spiked: wall and half on the girls’. The class time 
was co-educational, -but at break we separated. 
The boys were much better playmates than the 
girls. The juniors were allowed to fetch the balls 
the boys had kicked or batted over the wall into 
the back street and take part as supernumeraries 
in the complicated rhyming games they organised. 
I learned to read and write and do simple sums 
and sing feeble-minded songs about little seeds 
which grew in the darkness and became lovely 
flowers. Only twice did I attract particular atten- 
tion. Once when I knew the meaning of the word 
‘perspiration.’ Once when I turned up for the — 
Friday afternoon free-reading hour (the teachers 
marked the register in red ink then) with a copy 
of Shakespeare's Plays. Unfortunately, these were 
solitary aberrations and any hope that I might be 
a genius disappeared when it was seen that my 
only other occupations in class were picking my 
nose and blowing huge spit-bubbles between my 
front teeth. 

In the infants and the juniors, boredom was 
my main complaint. Then at nine I went into the 
seniors and made my first acquaintance with 
the tyranny of adults. Looking back now I see 
that the masters must have often been as afraid 
of us as we were of them. Year after year they 
had stood firm against the savage shock-troops 
from the suburbs of slumdom. Boys with iron 
heads shaved like convicts, idiot faces decorated 
like Maori war-masks with dirt and snot, teeth 
as yellow and broken as an old fence, and the 
voices of rusty foghorns. 

The senior department was a prisoner-of-war 
camp for captured boys. But, however often the 
Geneva Convention was broken, we were there 
for a short sentence only. The masters were there 
for life. Refocusing through childhood eyes I 
notice for the first time that their eyes were 
bleared through staring at illegible handwriting, 
their hands as scarred blue with ink as a miner’s 
with coaldust, and their hair was grey wire-wool 
under the unrelenting downpour of dry chalk 
flakes. We were determined to stay ignorant and 
they had long ago given up attempting to change 
our minds. 

Yet still I cannot entirely forgive them. I re- 
member the day after day in those dark, cold, 
dirty-windowed barns, with the chocolate and 
green institutional walls, I spent imprisoned in 
the ink-mosaiced, iron-ribbed desks like medi- 
zval toboggans while we all just longed for the 
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bell to ring. ¥ remember those classroom doors 
of hideous yellow-varnished oak like slabs of old 
toffee which slammed like prison gates, I re- 
member the cold iron-solid corridor floors along 
which we tramped from one period of communal 
confinement to another. I remember being taught 
nothing of any value whatsoever. 

I remember some of the masters. There was 
Bandy—a palsied parody of Strube’s little man 
with hen-feather tufts on his brown egg head. 
His enormous black boots were turned inwards 
like Chaplin’s. His spotted grey flannel trousers 
were the back legs of an elephant and bowed 
enough for a large dog to walk through. And 
he would breathe with a death-bed rattle while 
his purple tongue hung out like an epileptic’s. 
At least he told us about something that was alive 
and once had been true. Each lesson was a long 
wandering account of his holiday in London— 
which might have been Samarkand to us in that 
windy, wet north-eastern town. How he saw the 
King, and the Queen, and Mr. Baldwin, and a 
tube train, and a cafeteria, and (though this never 
seemed to quite fit in) a submarine. And he would 
draw incredibly bad and complicated sketches of 
these things on the blackboard. The story never 
varied, even in an inflection, from week to week, 
and we would have complained if it had. Occa- 
sionally, as a treat, he would get down the only 
piece of scholastic equipment the school possessed 
—a pair of scales in a glass case—and explain 
what incredibly small quantities could be measured 
on it. Then he returned it unopened to the top 
of the cupboard. 

Then there was the BA. He was called the 
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BA because he was the only person in the school 
who possessed a degree of any kind. We admired 
him for the letters after his name, and his bored 
uninterest in us, and we all hoped that some day 
he would reveal himself as the rightful head- 
master and take over the sclfool. But he never 
did. I suppose he was teaching English literature. 
This consisted of reading Coral Island in turn 
round the class. We never started at the begin- 
ning and we never reached the end. We had all 
in our time read the middle a dozen times, but 
the myth was preserved that reading Coral 
Island was a great new treat. While we read he 
would lie back in an armchair in his hairy, 
wire-netting-patterned brown suit and stare at the 
strange Gothic patterns made by damp on the 
cracked white ceiling. If a boy stopped or 
stumbled, he would tap his glaring-white false 
teeth with a silver pencil and murmur, far off, like 
a man under an anesthetic, ‘Go on, next boy.’ 
There was one young master who still crackled 
with energy. He was young, with the shoulders of 
a wrestler and the grin of a music-hall comedian. 
He roared round the school like a whirlwind. 
His voice could be heard across three play- 
grounds and the swipe from the back of his hand 
had been known to lift the biggest boy out of his 
desk until his boots caught under the lid. He 
never concealed his contempt for his colleagues 
or for us. And he was determined we should not 
leave the school without knowing the rivers and 
kings of England. Perhaps if the others had 
shared his enthusiasm—and perhaps they did 
once—the school might have been at least as 
efficient as Dotheboys Hall. But amid all the 
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boredom and muddle, he scared and bullied us 
into illiterate toadyism, As he came through the 
door, he would start asking questions, bellowing 
orders, collecting exercise books, opening win- 
dows, examining dirty necks, thumping dreamers, 
cuffing chatterers and spouting jokes. At first I 
was keen to please him and show off my intelli- 
gence. After all, I had heard vague tales of a gram- 
mar school miles over the c:her side of town to 
which an occasional legendary boy had been 
transferred. But his pace was too fast for this 
slough of despond. I would put unr my hand 
to answer a question only to find that I had 
confessed to having broken a window. Before 
I could clear up the misunderstanding I would 
be dragged out to the front, caned with a sort 
of off-hand gusto and then sent reeling back into 
the mass. I would laugh obsequiously at his joke 
only to discover that I had been sniggering at 
Ethelred the Unready. If I got up to hand in an 
exercise I would suddenly find myself being 
beaten for moving during prayers. Sometimes | 
was caned ten times a day. 

I will never willingly be a schoolmaster. It 
was only events entirely beyond my control which 
made me a schoolboy. Perhaps things have 
changed now in this Durham town. Certainly, 
when I did escape to the grammar school at the 
age of twelve, I moved into a State institution 
which seemed flooded with light and warmth and 
intelligence. But most of our children are still in 
these elementary schools—whatever the bureau- 
crats may choose to cal] them—and I fail to see 
that the abolition of Eton will help to improve 
them. 
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Roundabout 


Brendan 


‘I'M THE VAINEST 

mucker in the 

world, said 

Brendan Behan, 
breast-stroking across the crowded 
party with his comfy belly floating in 
front of him like water-wings. ‘Let me 
read about meself.’ And he twisted a 
copy of the Spectator from the hands 
of its dramatic critic and settled down 
in a corner of Hutchinsons’s office to 
chant over to himself the review of 
The Hostage. ‘Is it a pan?’ asked the 
rporter from Time hopefully. Behan looked up 
rproachfully like a man disturbed in his bath 
by a plumber. He sniffed, inflated his cheeks, 
deared his throat with a terrifying rattle of 
phlegm and shouted, ‘No, bigod, it’s a smashin’ 
crit. Where’s the mucker from the New States- 
man? Tell him to get his finger out and start 
writing about me.’ Then he slipped sideways from 
the chair, swung himself round low like a man 
hurling a discus and dived through the guests who 
had come to celebrate his first volume of auto- 
biography. 

Several hours later Brendan Behan had taken 
up a commissionaire’s stance. by the only exit 
and launched into a repertoire which began with 
‘Glory oh! Glory, oh! for the bold Fenian men.’ 
Those guests bold enough to attempt to leave 
during these revolutionary arias were either play- 
fully pinched or punched, depending on their sex. 
Several hours later still, in the upstairs room in 
an Italian restaurant in Soho, the last remnants 
of the party were staggered round a table littered 
with Chianti bottles while Brendan Behan shadow- 
boxed the ghosts‘of his past. With a scarlet shirt 
unbuttoned to the navel and braces straining like 
hawsers, he harangued his exhausted admirers 
while the diners in other rooms flinched and 
shuddered. 

Someone mentioned that Brendan’s younger 
brother Dominic had also written a play, soon to 
be produced at the Arts Theatre. ‘The little 
mucker’s writing plays, is he now?” gargled Bren- 
dan, ‘And I didn’t know that he could write his 
own mucking name and that’s the truth. Isn't it 
enough with him singing the bread. out of my 
mouth? Have you heard me do “The Old 
Triangle”?’ 





Dominie 

ON THE FIRST floor of The Enterprise in Long 
Acre Dominic Behan was singing ‘Finnegan’s 
Wake’ and ‘Van Diemen’s Land,’ but not ‘The 
Old Triangle,’ for the members of Folk Songs 
Unlimited. He looked like a starve film star 
with a handsome Hollywood nose setting off his 
sunken famine cheeks. While he sang he acted 
out the characters, hopping from side to side as 
he alternated male and female voices, and ending 
On a tender anguished note with his arms flung 
Wide so that bare belly came into view in the 
gap between shirt and trousers. The audience was 
full of men in drain-pipes, beards and fur- 
collared jerkins and girls with curly mops and 
coloured tights. They joined the choruses and 


applauded excitedly at the end of each song. 

Later, in the bar below, Dominic Behan 
wrapped himself round a pint and said he didn’t 
care what they said about him as long as they 
didn’t call him Brendan Behan’s brother. ‘I 
haven’t seen Brendan in ten years and I wouldn't 
pass on if I didn’t see him for another ten. He’s 
a cruel, hard character in many ways. I’ve written 
a play about him called The Intellectual. That'll 
say all I want to say about that. I’m finished with 
all that professional Irishman caper. I like 
Cockney voices and Geordie voices and Birming- 
ham voices and even BBC voices, They've all got 
a life to them even if they were never in the IRA. 
Sure that’s a holy Fascist army now where it 
used to be a cause worth fighting for in days 
gone by.’ 

The folk-singers drained their glasses and 
climbed the stairs for the second half of the pro- 
gramme. A shy young man with bushy hair and 


organ voice sang “The Lambton Worm.’ A cheer- 


ful cheer-leader in a bright blue sweater followed 
with ‘Johnson’s Motor Car.’ The atmosphere was 
almost aggressively matey and companionable. 
‘Our father was Jesuit-trained,’ . whispered 
Dominic. ‘My uncle wrote the Irish national 
anthem. Neither of us forget .or forgive very 
easily. But there ought to be room.for Brendan 
and Dominic Behan in a city like this. Have you 
heard “The Old Triangle”’?’ 


Ileana 


UP THE PRECIPIrous slopes of the Royal Institu- 
tion theatre the matrons of the Establishment 
were massed rank upon rank. Tightly packed in 
wrappings of fur, topped by smart, sensible hats, 
they talked of military memoirs, top holidays and 
vacant curacies as they waited for the special 
meeting of the English-Speaking Union to begin. 
Among them, a few patrician gentlemen, dark- 


Design 


Honky-Tonk and 


By KENNETH 


ARE you embarrassed by your 
bathroom? Or, to put it another 
way, is it all in the same room 
in your house? If so, you'll be 
pleased to know that your deli- 
cate problem has been solved 
in America. Advertisements are 
offering ‘a ballerina cover made 
of frilly white nylon net and surmounted by an 
exquisite removable red rose.’ Such a simple idea, 
but it took an American to think it out. There’s 
a lot to be said for living in a really progressive 
country. But there is also a price to pay. Just 
imagine what it’s like to be bombarded with 
magazine suggestions that your home needs a 
‘bathroom caddy,’ a ‘snack bucket’ or a ‘dog 
wick.’ And there is always the tempting invita- 
tion to liven up your living-room for a mere 
eighteen dollars. For that sum the American 
householder can buy ‘a complete package with 
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suited and severe, were sparsely scattered round 
the hall like blackberries in a poor season, while 
in the front row bloomed a pomposity of dis- 
possessed Balkan royalty. ‘Your Majesty, your 
Royal Highnesses, ladies and gentlemen,’ said the 
ex-Ambassador to Moscow, introducing the 
speaker. And thereupon ex-Princess Ileana of 
Rumania stepped forward to a splatter of genteel 
clapping. : 

She was wearing an off-grey evening dress 
redolent of past regality. With her fine, aristo- 
cratic features, keen, bright eyes and proud de- 
meanour, she looked much less than her fifty 
years. She was an accomplished speaker. Royally, 
but with a touch of democratic charm learned 
from eight years’ practice in the United States, 
she delivered her speech. 

First, she said, she would recount some of 
the horrors of Communism, as she had experi- 
enced them in Rumania. She carried with her 
the memory of a child who had pounced upon 
and eaten an apple-core she had thrown away. 
She had been made to take into her own home 
people placed there by the authorities. ‘And,’ she 
added, ‘what to me seems worse, we had to share 
our bathrooms with them.’ In 1948 she managed 
to get away to the United States with some 
jewellery. What counted in the States, she found, 
was to make a success—and, she was glad to 
say, she had been successful. There was some 
poverty in America, of course, but the poor were 
poor because they were shiftless. The ordinary 
people were gererous and, this she must stress, . 
they were not so declassed as we here sometimes 
thought. They were likeable people; it was the 
done thing to go to church on Sunday. Religion 
taught us that we should live together in peace. 
Should we not, therefore, live in harmony with 
the Americans to overcome the evil of Com- 
munism? 

Afterwards nobody seemed to know who was 
financing the Princess's lecture tour. “The English- 
Speaking Union,’ announced an official categori- 
cally, ‘is strictly non-political.’ 


Darwin’s Theory 


J. ROBINSON 


everything that is needed to make the furniture 
vibrate.’ This is very nice, as someone has doubt- 
less said, if your dining-room suite is no great 
shakes. But what is it for: massage or masochism? 
The implications are not quite nice. Nor are those 
in the ads for a tiled version of Diirer’s ‘Praying 
Hands.’ These are offered to a God-fearing 
nation for ‘artful wall decoration.’ William 
Graham please note. 

I dredged up all this information during a re- 
cent session with back numbers of the American 
glossies—a chore that usually leaves me with a 
pleasant it-can’t-happen-here sensation. But this 
time I came across a couple of items that made 
me rather wistful. One was a report about a 
‘popular demand for more decorativeness and 
romance’ in architecture. The other was an article 
about Americans being intimidated by some of 
their new buildings. I must explain this last point. 
It seems that shell-roof construction is becoming 
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The men who come to Unilever under our management 
development scheme do not always have a very clear picture of what 
they want to do. Provided that this indecision is based on breadth rather 
than woolliness of mind, we welcome it. For we recognise that, as a man gtows 
in experience, so his ambitions develop and may change course several times. 
We have the rarely-found facilities to allow for this. In the first place, the 
interests of Unilever are far wider than most people imagine. And, secondly, 
the organisation is made up of over 400 separate companies, no two having 
quite the same personality. This means that each move a man makes will 
aim to bring out whatever talent is in him; not to bend him to fit a particular 
groove or to work in an atmosphere that is unsuited to his personality. e 
We have room for both arts men and scientists. In both we look for the Gi / ) a 
same thing—the ability, however latent at first, to develop as managers. In ] Z / € Ll @] 
developing, a man will at times feel the need to change direction. The diversity of 
Unilever and its own ability to develop will generally satisfy that need. 


If you would like to know more about opportunities in Unilever, 
write to the address below for a copy of “Six Men on Business’. 
Or ask your Appointments Board or Committee, if you are at a university. 


UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 10), UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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nore and more popular in the States. As the 
echnique of building these paper-thin reinforced- 
oncrete shells improves, the roofs are used to 
cover much wider spans. The result. sounds 
alarming. When people. go into. shell-roofed 
buildings they are worried by the absence of ver- 
tical supports, lose their sense of scale and acquire 
afeeling of inadequacy. So architects are turning 
ino psychologists and are busy thinking up ways 
of restoring lost feelings of security. 

There’s no need (more’s the pity) to worry 
about this problem in Britain. Nor can we claim 
a popular demand for decoration on buildings, 
though many other countries have already dis- 
covered what Douglas Haskell, the editor of 
America’s Architectural Forum, calls ‘the new 
b:roque.’ This ‘new surge’ that he writes about 
hs nothing to do with the sort of decoration we 
can’t get rid of in this country—the nailed-on 
plywood oak beam and the mock-classical facade. 
It seems to reflect a genuine sense of fun in 
the architect’s approach to his job—a wish to 
make buildings enjoyable to move about in. So 
fir it has been expressed in America (mainly in 
shools, factories and public buildings) in many 
dfferent ways—by means of ‘romantic’ shapes, 
d:coratively pierced screens, ornamental pools or 
nmbling walks in outdoor courts. And in a new 
educational building for Detroit even the pre- 
fibricated structural supports are to be cast in a 
decorative form. (Collapse of elderly purists.) 

I suppose we have only one good example in 
this country of sophisticated architectural honky- 
tonk, and that is the Royal Festival Hall. This 
surely has what Mr. Haskell would call a ‘non- 
patronising popular appeal,’ with its solid audi- 
torium floating in a glass envelope. Otherwise, we 
haven't really started to build for enjoyment. It’s 
not that we can’t afford trimmings. In fact, we 
sill waste a lot of money on the sort of trim- 
mings that are meant to add ‘dignity’ to architec- 
ture. I was amused to read in Faber’s newly 
published child’s guide to building* that_earlier 
in this century ‘architects hid steel framework 
under a mass of masonry’ and ‘decorated in the 
fashionable Classic or Gothic manner.’ If the nur- 
sery schools of Kensington would care to take 
their crocodiles round to the site of the borough’s 
new public library they will see there a live 
txample of early twentieth-century building in the 
course of construction. Hanging on the side of 
the steel frame is an enormous wooden mock-up 
of the main portico—presumably stuck there to 
give the architect, Edward Maufe, an idea of the 
required scale for his classical mouldings. It looks 
terribly modern if you think of it as a skeletal 
set for a colonial-mansioned, Tennessee Williams 
play, but it is, in fact, a rusting, weather-beaten 
symbol of the pathetic way our public buildings 
(ling to an undistinguished past. 


Behind our undistinguished past there is, of 
course, the distinguished past it tried to copy, and 
some of this is quite nicely recorded in a book 
I've just been reading.f This book almost ignores 
the twentieth century: it has only three pictures 
of post-war designs. Why? The answer is implied 
in the author’s suggestion that ‘whoever compiles 
a furniture book of this sert some one or two 


* Your Book or Arcutrecrure. By Agnes and 
Jack Allen. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 

+ A Picrure History oF Furnirure. By Frank 
Davis. (Hulton, 35s.) 





hundred years hence will be able to devote some 
very pleasant pages of illustrations to outstanding 
pieces of the mid-twentieth century which will 
stand comparison with the classic masterpieces of 
the eighteenth.’ In other words, you must wait 
for a modern design to be an antique before you 
can compare it with older antiques, 

I don’t think the author would have dodged 
the twentieth century quite so nervously if he 
had seen the current exhibition, ‘A Room of 
Our Own,’ by the seven schools of the Royal 
College of Art. My first impression of this display 
at the Tea Centre—after I had recovered from 
the surprise of Lady Casson’s pleasant, blue- 
horizoned, N. C. Hunter-ish setting—was that 
here was a room furnished by someone who 
would normally buy only antique furniture. The 
writing table is a writing table, not a typing desk. 
The furniture, the carpets, the glassware, the 
pottery, the chief decoration gimmick (brass and 
poured plastic inlaid in Brazilian rosewood) have 
a character that cannot be described—as some 
modern British designs are described—as insipid 
mock-Scandinavian. Nearly everything is richly 


evocative of British tradition in design and crafts- 
" _ “e 
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manship. And the principal of the College, Robin 


‘Darwin, would agree with this description. It is 


Darwin’s theory that students should not monkey 
about with international idioms, but should ‘find 
better means to do ordinary things in our own 
native way.” 

Some critics have said that the exhibition pro- 
totypes are middle-aged in conception and out 
of touch with reality, and that they have snob- 
appeal. It is probably true to say that no angry 
young man would hire-purchase a grogged-clay 
barbecue for his orangery. And only the truly 
zany would see the subtlety of having a leather- 
bound television set (to pick up the infrequencies 
of the all-leather Goon Show?). But not all these 
designs are fabulously expensive one-offs, to be 
obtained only by special order. The most en- 
couraging thing about the exhibition is not only 
that most of the prototypes were sponsored by 
manufacturers, but that many of them are going 
on to the market. Perhaps the noisier critics will 
feel more comfortable when these products have 
left the lush elegance of the College devotee’s 
centre and have turned up down the road in 
the more familiar setting of the shop window. 


Return of the Exile 


By DAVID 


WHILE we are busy congratu- 
lating ourselves on the return 
of Sir Thomas Beecham it is 
worth pointing out that. he 
should never have been obliged 
to go away in the first place. In 
a sense the idea of Sir Thomas, 
of all men, being obliged to do 
anything he didn’t want to do is too absurd to 
be contemplated. Exile or not, he has been putting 
the time to very active use by conducting a 
formidable season of opera at the Teatro Colon 
in Buenos Aires and conducting it, by all accounts, 
with extraordinary splendour. But it is no secret 
that he left the country for tax reasons; and the 
fact that he has performed in South America in 
the last three months as many operas as he has 
performed in Britain in the last twelve years only 
makes a damnable situation doubly damnable. 
The Inland Revenue removes our greatest 
musician for eighteen months during which, like 
medizval souls in purgatory tormented with a 
distant prospect of paradise, we watch him from 
afar exercising the art in which he has no equal, 
but which the curious custodians of our national 
opera house have scarcely helped him to exercise 
in his own country. Perhaps Mr. Webster still 
remembers the night when Sir Thomas, having 
been presented with a gigantic laurel wreath in 
commemoration of his 200th performance at 
Covent Garden, propped the thing up against the 
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. General Administrator as if he had been a monu- 


ment to a noted public benefactor, and regaled 
the house with a curtain speech that was no less 
nicely loaded with irony. But unless Mr. Webster 
wishes his regime to be chiefly known by the fact 
that, in the course of it, Sir Thomas Beecham was 
heard in two operas, Die Meistersinger and The 
Bohemian Girl, he should forget personalities and 
concentrate on art. 

As for the State, its part in the business is even 
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more short-sighted. Having belatedly pinned 
on the CH (which in any sensible country would 
have been an OM), it apparently felt that it had 
done its bit for the man who for more than fifty 
years has conveniently relieved it of much of its 
proper responsibility for the upkeep of music, 
Yet Sir Thomas, who has unstintedly spent huge 
quantities of energy and cash (most of it his own) 
in the cause ef music, personally presented 
numerous enterprises both brilliant and, some- 
times, hazardous (on one occasion leaping from 
a second-storey window in order to evade his 
creditors), kept music going almost single-handed 
during the First World War, introduced a stagger- 
ing number of new or unknown operas to this 
island, by his exertions founded and trained the 
finest orchestra in the history of English concert 
life, and by his example forced up the whole 
standard of orchestral playing, as well as, by 
judicious use of indiscretion, provoking the British 
public out of their immemorial apathy towards 
artistic questions—for such herculean services a 
handsome pension and full economic freedom to 
carry on in the same way till he is 100 would be 
the most modest return a well-ordered society 
could offer. Instead, taxed by the State for the 
trouble that he saves the State, he is, in effect, 
shown the door and made a wanderer in his 
eightieth year. 

Regardless of such base ingratitude, the un- 
quenchable warrior is once again briefly in this 
country, and in cracking form, conducting the 
RPO in performances of such prodigious exuber- 
ance that the most punch-drunk piece of nine- 
teenth-century romanticism is rejuvenated and 
exults in the strength of its prime. The two con- 
certs which he gave in the Festival Hall last week 
(to be followed by another next Tuesday) were 
overpowering in sheer size and nobility of sound 
and vivacity of rhythm, but they were even more 
remarkable for their faithfulness to,the music’s 
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deeper intentions. Beecham is continually accused, 
by those for whom the spectacle of genius is a 
twisting knife-wound in the neuroses, of taking 
liberties with the score (and in Haydn and Mozart 
this is not infrequently so). But if it is a liberty to 
make Ein Heldenleben consistently eloquent and 
a liberty to present César Franck’s Symphony as 
a convincing example of cyclic form, then I regret 
that more conductors do not take them. 

Rhythm remains the basis of Beecham’s art. It 
is rhythm, flexible and keen as steel, that gives 
him space to shape a phrase so finely, rhythm that 
underlies the tremendous unanimity of his tuttis, 
and rhythm that spins a movement along with 
such nimble inevitability that, for all the carefully 
calculated dynamics and accents and the obvious 
presence and personality of a great performer, 
the music seems charged with an independent life 
and motion of its own, creating itself spontane- 
ously. I felt this especially in the finales of the 
‘Italian’ Symphony, Schubert’s No. 3 and the 
Bizet Symphony in C, that mischievous but largely 
successful pouring of new wine into old bottles. 
The. whole orchestra played with the utmost fire 
and precision (except for a very strange horn 
chord in the first movement of the Franck); but 
the second concert was particularly distinguished 
by the artistry of the first oboe, Mr. McDonagh. 

How essential rhythm is was given melancholy 
proof by its absence in Rudolf Schwarz’s first 
concert at the Leeds Festival. Unlike many suc- 
cessful conductors, Dr. Schwarz is not a machine 
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but a musician; when he conducts a work, at least 
you imagine what it could be. His Schubert, for 
example, is recognisably like the real thing, not 
one of those robots which stalk through modern 
concert halls in the guise of the classical masters. 
But because he tends to keep the same sluggish 
rhythmic mood going all the time, his perform- 
ances are often sub-thyroid. Schubert’s Fourth 
Symphony was musical but dull. And Verdi’s Te 
Deum, with the magnificent festival chorus only 
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waiting for a lead to set the Town Hall ablaze, 
misfired for the same reason. The melodies would 
not flow, because their rhythms were not liber- 
ated. Even the subito fortissimo on ‘immensa 
majestatis’ left me cold because underneath the 
pulse was plodding on as if nothing had happened. 

This was a pity; a festival must avoid any sug- 
gestion of humdrum routine. And Leeds, heaping 
coals of fire on every other British festival had 
designed programmes of exceptional enterprise. 


Shadow of a General 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


I Was Monty’s Double. (War- 
ner.}—The Barbarian and 
the Geisha. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.) — The Day of 
Triumph. (Cameo-Poly.) 

HITLER had enough imperson- 

4 ators (they say) to make up 

; a cricket team. But then, with 
that face, he was heaven’s own gift to carica- 
turists. and imitators. All you need to be imitable 
is some gimmick of. appearance, something 
like’ Hitler’s moustache or lick of hair that 
can be put on like a large disguising hat; people 
recognise that, and forget to look more closely 
at the rest. Without the disguising hat—the 
paunch or the cauliflower ears, the limp, the black 
patch, the gold tooth—you may look like almost 
anyone, but no one will ever look quite like you. 
Montgomery, though individual-looking enough, 
isn’t exactly odd in appearance; so it seems all the 
odder that he has a double, a man with just those 
nutcracker features, who happens to be an actor 
as well, and so is trained to put on another’s per- 
sonality. Lieutenant Clifton James was no great 
shakes in the Pay Corps at Leicester; but then he 
was no great shakes in civilian life as an actor, and 
he knew it. But he had one little gimmick that 
could always raise a cheer at Army shows: all 
he had to do was come on the stage in a beret 
and battledress, and everyone was fooled into 
thinking him Monty. 1 Was Monty’s Double 
(director: John Guillermin; ‘U’ certificate) tells 
how he fooled the Germans: an important bluff 
and marvellously simple. While Montgomery 
plotted the invasion just before D-Day from his 
caravan in the south of England, Mr. James 
toured Gibraltar and North Africa. He took in 
everyone, the brass hats, the spies, the troops, even 
people who had met the real Monty; and the 
Germans, believing the invasion might come up 
from North Africa instead of down the way it 
came, rushed troops south to cope with the land- 
ings that never took place. 

The film is based on the book Mr. James wrote 
about it afterwards. It is jolly and pleasant, a 
family film, a boys’ adventure story, with John 
Mills, Cecil Parker and Barbara Hicks as one of 
those dashingly inefficient little Intelligence teams 
that the films keep assuring us won the war from 
their cluttered attics. But it is something more. It 
has something to say about impersonation, about 
character and confidence; it shows us a man un- 
cannily like Monty in appearance who could 
hardly have been more unlike him by nature, and 
who gradually learnt to get inside that alien skin 


and feel himself growing in power and assurance, 
Mr. James is not really a very good actor: as 
himself in the early parts of. the film he exag- 
gerates his own deficiencies and fuddy-duddiness 
absurdly, but as himself being Monty, and as 
Monty himself, he fills out and grows in stature 
and personality under our very eyes. He was quite 
intelligent enough to see that impersonating 
Monty was much more than just looking like him 
or even catching his mannerisms: the forceful- 
ness, the presence, the whole background of com- 
mand—could he ever hope to get these? He was 
gloomy at first, and dubious: ‘Wouldn’t you like 
to be a star?’ his trainers asked incredulously. 
‘Oh Id like it all right,’ said Mr. James. ‘I'd like 
to play Hamlet. But it doesn’t mean I could do it.’ 

He did it all the same. He did it with an air, 
with dash and wit and some improvisation. While 
on the job he got general’s pay, an imaginative 
idea that came from Monty; but he picked up 
an illness as well that has kept him a sick man 
since, and was nearly shot down, like Leslie 
Howard, for being taken for someone he wasn’t. 

The Barbarian and the Geisha (‘U’ certificate) : 
John Huston’s effort to bring westward that 
favourite film country of the moment, Japan, 
made on the spot and letting its Japanese actors 
speak Japanese among themselves. The tale of 
Townsend Harris, first diplomatic representative 
to land in Japan just over a century ago after it 
had spent 200 years as a ‘closed empire,’ chopping 
off sailors’ heads if they happened to be washed 
ashore, it ambles along, like its hero John Wayne, 
in a quiet, long-legged sort of way, waving the 
Stars and Stripes a bit, and having some sly pokes 
at the American way of life as it does so. With a 
beautiful, serene and mercifully ungiggly actress 
called Eiko Ando as the geisha who becomes 
secretary-flower-arranger-parlourmaid at the con- 
sulate and is treated with the utmost decorum by 
Harris, and some charming light touches, like the 
boy Emperor trying to sit easily on a Windsor 
chair; but sadly sub-Huston, on the whole. 

T.1e Day of Triumph (directors: Irving Piche! 
and John Coyle; ‘U’ certificate): a life of Christ, 
no less, up to his first appearance in the Upper 
Room, the first film made for commercial distri- 
bution by Dawn Trust, an organisation that has 
been making religious films for years and hopes to 
see this one reach a wide, tough audience. Sincere, 
devout, expensive-looking and in result quite 
dreadful; attempting realism and achieving only 
the pastel prettiness of a badly-printed picture 
book: enough to make a Christian tear his hair 
out, and a non-Christian probably yawn. 
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Barrie on a Bar-Stool 


By PETER 


THE wrangle could scarcely 
seem more marital, until the 
man threatens: ‘If you ever de- 
ceive me . . .” and the woman, 
hearing a door open, warns: 
‘Take care, here comes my 
husband!’ Henri Becque’s cele- 
brated coup drew gasps from 
Paris audiences in 1885; seventy-three years on, it 
went for very little when La Parisienne was re- 
vived by A-R last Friday. 

Some fault lay with the stars. Clotilde was one 
of Réjane’s great parts, Réjane of whom C. E. 
Montague wrote: “The craft which spoke in her 
voice and her eyes was the sum and perfection of 
what, in all but the noblest ages, most men have 
wished women to have instead of high intellect.’ 
Those who have seen Feuillére in the part may 
echo his words. It is a league in which Miss Greta 
Gynt can hardly compete, and quizzically attrac- 
tive though she can look, Clotilde who should be 
a rogue-in-porcelain became here a ditto in 
cement. Equally, as the lover, Hugh Burden 
emoted with all the subtlety of a semaphore. In 
1885 the great French critic, Jules Lemaitre, in- 
sisted on the play’s realism: “The.things they say 
are things we all say, clearly, naturally.’ In 1958 
this had become costume farce. 

Yet the reason is not simply a matter-of the 
play dating. (Indeed, serial-makers might do 
well to cast an eye towards Zola.) The real 
difficulty is surely that TV’s make-believe is quite 
different from the theatre’s. TV drama, when not 
just transposed theatre, demands total identifica- 
tion of audience with actors. This is why melo- 
dramas like Jon. Manchip White’s recent The 
Hour of the Rat (BBC), about a war-maimed civil 
servant encountering his former Jap captor on a 
trade delegation, was so effective, as was ABC’s 
| Can Destroy the Sun, about a scientist seemingly 
able to do just that. (There really is nothing more 
dramatic than a second-hand ticking towards the 
minute!) But conversely, artificial comedy will 
not come across, though the BBC is clearly deter- 
mined to produce early Maugham down to the 
last Writer’s Notebook-jotting in the hope of 
proving otherwise. 

The sad result of this is that style tends to go 
out of the window, especially in comedy playing. 
Whitehall farce, yes; Congreve, no. Sadder still, 
the mass audience, untrained in the theatregoer’s 
habit of making allowances, must have Macbeths 
who can fight or real negro Othellos, which is 
why (fees apart) classics on TV are usually played 
by actors whose only adequacy is of face: for 
how can those who think glamour synonymous 
with Diana Dors ever be brought to accept Edith 
Evans's Cleopatra on their screens? 

Again ABC’s Hollywood-studded version of 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life last Sunday 
Offered yet another reminder that what succeeds 
on the stage (for which this production was 
mounted at the Brussels Exhibition) seems over- 
acting on the small screen. Only Ann Sheridan had 
fully realised the need for adjustment. Otherwise 
the sequence of inconsequential semi-dramas in a 
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San Francisco honky-tonk got by, as it always has 
done, by virtue of its warm, cartoon-characterisa- 
tion and frequent good lines, without altering my 
view of Saroyan as Barrie on a bar-stool. Philip 
Savile’s production was notably smooth; Franchot 
Tone was agreeably undistinguished as the wealthy 
stranger who sets everyone to rights; Susan Stras- 
berg made a glamourised gamine of the girl 
described as ‘a two-bit whore’—but then I weary 
quickly of what the same Lemaitre once called 
‘cette espéce de sainte du trottoir.’ 

For the rest, almost every time I turned on my 
set this fortnight I was confronted by interviews 
conducted on the curious ritual basis now in 
general use, whereby the compére names his 
guest, who is seen sitting in the background, then 
gets up, walks over to him, shakes hands and asks 
him how he does, as though they had not been 
rehearsing together all afternoon. In the admir- 
able Monitor there even seemed to be chalk lines 
on the floor to guide Mr. Weldon. In Panorama 
Mr. Chataway found his own way, but was sur- 
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prisingly ponderous once he got there for one so 
spring-heeled; the whole programme badly needs 
a dash of sparkle and wit if it is not to ossify into 
a rather pompously conducted travel scheme for 
its contributors. 

No man nowadays seems more at home in a 
studio than Dr. Bronowski, whose late-night TV 
tutorials on Tuesday I find absorbing. How 
blandly, the other night, he presented examples 
of animal single-mindedness, such as a hen seek- 
ing its young, then at the end slipped in shots from 
Little Rock and Notting Hill to point how single- 
minded obsession makes animals of people. The 
case against racial intolerance can seldom have 
been more intelligently and incontrovertibly 
demonstrated. This was adult education at its 
most entertaining. Child education on TV is a 
subject to which I would like to return when 
there is more ground for making an assessment; 
at present ITV Schools seem to be having a 
Dordogne Festival, a rather dull documentary 
about that fascinating river being shown no fewer 
than four times each week. 

Footnote: Concerning Christopher Mayhew’s 
allegations last week of rigged television inter- 
views—why can he not give us exact details? One 
presumes he has already done so to Sir Robert 
Fraser and Sir Ian Jacob, the Director-Generals 
of ITA and BBC. ; 


Value for Money 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


OFFHAND, I can think of only 
three. things which cost the 
same now as they did before 
the war: using a public con- 
venience, pulling the communi- 
cation cord in a train and 
membership of a motoring 
organisation. The third is the 
only one for which you get more value for 
the same money. 

The Automobile Association and the Royal 
Automobile Club still charge only two guineas 
a year and yet the services they provide are con- 
stantly being improved and increased. They are 
both non-profit-making organisations and there 
is very little, if any, of the two guineas which is 
not devoted to the well-being of members. There 
are very few services provided by one which are 
not also provided by the other: the AA gives 
you its handbook free, in the RAC you have 
to buy it; the RAC gives courses of initial training 
off the road for learner motor-cyclists, the AA 
doesn’t. The AA has a larger membership and 
so a larger revenue; its services are therefore 
more thorough and widespread. The RAC is the 
controlling authority for all types of motor sport 
and competition in Britain and the Common- 
wealth; it also has an excellent club in Pall Mall 
(swimming pool, Turkish baths, squash courts, 
billiard room for a surprisingly low membership 
fee—fourteen guineas) and a country club near 
Epsom (golf, swimming and tennis). 

For two guineas, the ordinary member of 
either organisation gets these services among 
others: road patrols, radio patrols and 1,400 tele- 
phone boxes (keys issued to members of either 





organisation fit both AA and RAC boxes); a 
free home touring service and a foreign touring 
service which, for a three-guinea fee, provides 
routes, town plans, passports, visas, customs and 
other documents; free legal advice and repre- 
sentation; a road weather service giving details 
of roads affected by snow, ice, floods or fog; and 
a breakdown service which operates at home and 
abroad (the AA recently got a replacement wind- 
screen to a member who was stranded in 
Moscow). 

Both organisations are members of the Roads 
Campaign Council which campaigns for more 
and better roads, and a Joint Standing Com- 
mittee of the AA, RAC and Royal Scottish 
Automobile Association watches all legislation 
and resists proposals which it feels are contrary 
to the interests of motorists. : 

Hotel appointments are made by the AA, RAC 
and RSAC jointly and are listed in the hand- 
books of the three organisations. There is scope 
here, I feel, for them to help in raising standards. 
So far they have argued that their job is to look 
after motorists, not gourmets. But, as a very large 
part of their handbook is devoted to listing and 
classifying hotels and restavzaucs, they might 
consider the public-relations advantages (at least) 
of going to more trouble with classifications and 
recommendations than they do. Classification is 
by stars.(one to five), but they make it very clear 
that ‘the definitions are intended rather to indi- 
cate the type of hotel which Members may expect 
to find than to show degrees of merit.’ Recently, 
they made a small advance in the right direction 
by awarding rosettes to hotels ‘where the food 
and restaurant facilities are considered to be of a 
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G..; between generations seem wider every day. From scare headlines The accumulating audience 
and garbled reports an image has grown of a separate teenage generation, for The Sunday Break. 

living in a hectic world of its own. This is the situation which 

challenged ABC in producing The Sunday Break. With the most powerful 

medium of our time in our hands and with a deep belief in the wide range of 
public tastes, we wanted to establish contact with young people, 

to show there was more to teenagers than skiffle and coffee bars. 

That is why we devised The Sunday Break. 























































The Sunday Break, a 45 minute programme for the complete Independent 
Television Network, has two aims. It aims to reflect the full range of 
teenage tastes and to stimulate young people to think 

and talk about the moral issues in their lives. 
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HOME VIEWING IN ONE WEEK 
Research figures show that about 


In planning The Sunday Break we realised from the outset that we one quarter (25°) of homes able to view 


must not preach. Instead, we devised an informal youth club setting to do see The Sunday Break in an average week. 
create confidence among the teenagers in the programme and those viewing HOME VIEWING OVER-FOUR WEEKS 
at home. We provided entertainment with The Sunday Break’s own Over a four week period as many as 
resident band. The result: television's own youth club, which, in the 6 out of 10 (61%) homes able to 

studios and on the screen, has the relaxed atmosphere of a successful view eee The Sundiy reat, 
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club in Manchester or Birmingham, in London or Leeds. data for the North, July 1958, 





This was the-framework; for the serious matter we looked for, and found, 
churchmen with the popular touch. Figures like Canon Bryan Green and 
the Rev. David Sheppard appear each week to talk with, rather than to, 
our teenage members. We introduced competitions with a creative element— 
for modern prose versions of Bible Stories, for paintings on religious themes. 















Each week now over 1,200,000 homes watch The Sunday Break. 
The audience numbers not only young people but parents as well. 
Youth clubs have found in it a new stimulus for their work. 

The Sunday Break is television at its most exciting and challenging. 


















A CLUB IN A STUDIO 
The set for The Sunday Break at 
ABC's Birmingham studios converts 
the studio floor into a youth club. 
All the discussions in The Sunday 
Break are unrehearsed. Before the 
programme starts teenagers meet 

to get to know each other 

and establish confidence 

before transmission begins. 
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* 
STRAIGHT TALKING 
Churchmen have found teenagers, 
in the relaxed setting 

created for The Sunday Break, 
remarkably willing to discuss 
fundamental religious matters. 













THE YOUNG APPROACH 
For The Sunday Break ABC chose as Producer 
27 year old Ben Churchill—leader of the 
young production team which has kept 
The Sunday Break in key with the teenage world. 
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higher standard than the classification implies.’ 
Four thousand three hundred hotels are listed 
and fifty-seven have been awarded rosettes. 

A large proportion of members of the AA and 
RAC are ordinary motorists who neither know 
nor care about the mechanics of a car, and it 
is to these that the motoring organisations, with 
their experience, facilities, courtesy and efficiency, 
offer most. As one official put it to me, with the 
candour of a man who knows how little two 
guineas is usually worth, ‘If you have a car and 
are not a member of a motoring organisation, 
you're a mug.’ 

a ft > 
I HAVE had occasion several times recently to use 
an all-Pullman-car train, ‘The Bournemouth 
Belle,’ and I regret to have to report that its 
standards are deplorably low—compared even to 
BR restaurant cars. Only last month the two 
vegetables described on the menu as ‘seasonal’ 
turned out to be tinned peas and tinned celery— 
in England! in September! What's seasonal about 
tins? Tinned peaches with something nasty was 
the pudding on another occasion, at a time when 
English fruit-growers were complaining that they 
c@nhot sell their apples and pears. 

Rejecting tinned vegetables in favour of salad, 
I was offered either dark-brown malt vinegar or 
bottled mock-mayonnaise with which to dress it. 

‘No, sir, we never carry olive oil,’ the steward 
said’ According to the General Manager of the 
Pullman Car Company, ‘limited accommodation 
also dictates such aspects of our catering as the 
provision of sauces, dressings, etc.’ The ordinary 
BR restaurant cars manage the additional burden 
of a bottle of olive oil without having to put on 
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an extra engine—or the Pullman Company’s sur- 
charge. 

I wilt not depress you with a list of the cheap, 
low-grade cheeses offered, a description of the 
flannelly bread, with, at my most recent lun- 
cheon on the ‘Belle, no butter to put on it 
until the cheese came round (in the ordinary 
restaurant-car trains it is available before every 
course). But what really shocked me was the sight 
of a wine-list on which every wine—and they are 
only modest district wines, such as Fleurie and 
St. Emilion—is £1 a bottle, 6s. a quarter. This is 
dearer than a carafe of wine at the Ritz: are we 
all supposed to subsist on expense accounts? 

Ordinary BR restaurant cars offer decent Com- 
monwealth and Spanish wines at 10s. 6d. a bottle, 
3s. a quarter—wines every bit as good as those in 
‘The Bournemouth Belle’ at 13s.; and named 
growths of the Médoc—Chateau Palmer or 
Chateau Talbot, of very good years, 1952 and 
1953—at 17s. 6d. 

Let me not be mealy-mouthed: the wine prices 
on the Pullman cars are a piece of impudence. 
These are wines that can be bought retail at 10s. a 
bottle and less, and if the company is paying 
more than 7s. it ought to have its corporate head 
examined. The catering manager’s answer to this 
charge, that cheaper wine ‘doesn’t travel,’ shows 
an astonishing ignorance of wine—nor does it 
explain how wines travel any better by bringing 
in 200 per cent. profit. 


* * * 


Telly trivia (continued). A South Kensington 
radio shop offers a TV table model ‘with 
consolette legs, optional extra.’ 


Morale in Industry 


By MILES HOWARD 


ow much tension and frustration in industry 
Hera be avoided by better organisation? 
Professor Norman Hunt, of Edinburgh, said 
lately on the Third Programme that in his ex- 
perience firms of very diverse kinds face problems 
that are essentially similar. In his courses and 
seminars for advanced management, the partici- 
pants soon find that their troubles, which they 
supposed to be unique, are shared by managers 
in other branches of industry; in many cases, 
research has already been carried out on these 
very points and a practical solution may have 
been found. 

Professor Hunt also referred to a Yale study 
on the incongruity between the needs of the 
healthy human personality and the demands of 
traditional forms of organisation. In his develop- 
ment from infant to adult, the individual moves 
over from a passive to an active state, his per- 
spective lengthens and his skills multiply. But at 
work he may be obliged to accept an environ- 
ment where he is expected to be passive, de- 
pendent and subordinate and take a short-term 
perspective; he is encouraged, indeed compelled, 
to practise and to value a very few and super- 
ficial skills. No wonder, then, that mentally 
backward people do so well in some industrial 
jobs. 


Work already done in this field, such as the 
study by R. M. McKenzie on the human factor 
in inspection, has tended to show up the faults 
in the present patterns of organisation. What 
is needed now is a series of inquiries directed 
towards the formulation of new patterns, and 
these may call for some reversal of the trerd of 
so-called ‘scientific’ management: increasing the 
significant content of jobs rather than sub- 
dividing them further; harnessing group solidarity 
instead of trying to break it up; putting more 
satisfaction into work rather than forcing the 
employee to seek it outside the factory; and, in 
short, making it possible for the worker to 
utilise his capacities to a much fuller extent. 

Of course, these measures will improve the 
morale of the worker and probably increase his 
output. But I would lay a small bet that even in 
the best-organised concern friction and tension 
would go on popping up here and there—not 
because of the patterns of controls and respon- 
sibility, but from the aspirations and drives 
(perhaps of unconscious origin) of some of the 
men in authority. When his working life absorbs 
most of the individual’s emotional ‘charge’ the 
events of that sector of his life become over- 
valued and his dominant mood gets linked to 
judgments of success or failure. How infuriating 
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for the management, when they had taken tre- 
mendous pains to construct a new and har- 
monious organisation, to find the staff still 
frustrated and moody! If only man were a 
gational animal! 


x * * 


Wax in the ear is generally thought of as a 
very minor complaint—have it syringed out and 
that’s that. The boy who sat next to me at school 
was hard of hearing; his family supposed him 
to be ‘naturally’ deaf, and hence talked very 
freely in his presence, at table, as if he weren’t 
there. Then one day he went along to the doctor, 
off his own bat, and had his ears (which were full 
of wax) syringed. After that he heard everything 
that was said; he was surprised, and the family 
quite discomposed. 

It now appears that wax is not always as inno- 
cent as we thought. Two doctors from New- 
castle, making a study of children with wax in 
their ears, have found two distinci types. One, 
the so-called ‘normal’ wax, inhabits the outer half 
of the ear canal and is of little consequence ex- 
cept as a block to sound waves; the other type, 
however, is called by the authors ‘wax keratosis’ 
—the wax gets ‘stuck’ against the ear-drum, be- 
comes covered with scales from the skin of the 
canal and may even get infected. From this may 
arise infection in the rest of the respiratory ‘tree’ 
—sinuses and bronchi. Wax keratosis will be 
found in as many as 3 per cent. of children coming 
up to an ear, nose ‘and throat clinic; it is almost 
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always present on both sides, but in half the cases 
it will not be suspected until the ears are 
examined. The wax mass must always be re- 
moved, a procedure for which a_ general 
anesthetic is required; if this is done early, the 
ear will return to normal. 


* * * 


I remember having once coined a rather 
cryptic dictum to express this view: He who 
is nothing but, is not even. So, for instance, he 
who is nothing but a poet is not even a poet. 
(Salvador de Madariaga, Listener, August 14.) 

Perhaps, then, he who is nothing but a doctor 
is not even a doctor? Should the doctor im- 
mersed in the practice of medicine try to cultivate 
the ‘all-round mind’? This question is not as 
simple as it looks. The man who believes him- 
self to be ‘civilised’ will instinctively answer “Yes’ 
to it; and yet—when leisure time is brief, as it is 
for most of us, how is it best spent? Reading 
Hazlitt and listening to Ravel; or keeping up 
with modern trends in the medical sciences? 
Suppose a doctor to be ill himself, say with an 
obscure disorder of the liver: whom will he then 
choose to consult—a colleague who doesn’t give 
a fig for the arts but knows a lot about the liver; 
or the all-round man who is seen every year at 
Glyndebourne and says of the technical journals 
that they are too ill-written to be readable? I 
wonder. It could be argued that looking after 
sick people is, or should be, a creative art: more 
satisfying and more complete than gazing at the 
kind of paintings shown at the last Biennale. 


(j The Pursuit of Elegance ) 


By STRIX 


T is my impression: that men, unlike women, 

do not often talk to each other about clothes, 
and I was surprised to find myself, the other day, 
holding an agreeable conversation on the subject 
with M. Although we were both dressed more 
or less alike at the time (for we were being 
driven home in a Landrover after shooting) M’s 
normal sartorial requirements are far more exact- 
ing and varied than mine. He moves urbanely 
at the centre of the nation’s affairs, I move 
scruffily on the periphery of Loamshire’s. I 
listened to his views with respect. 


One buys clothes, he maintained, in order to 
wear them, and it is therefore almost always false 
economy to buy cheap clothes. A ready-made suit 
may be capable of giving just as much service 
as a suit made by a good tailor, but in practice 
it doesn’t get the chance to do so, because after 
a comparatively short time one takes against it 
and it prematurely acquires a semi-discarded 
status. A good suit costs much more, but its 
active career is longer and it gives more satis- 
faction to the wearer. 


He agreed with me that the purchase of boring 
things like braces or evening socks atrophies one’s 
sense of time in a most curious way and as the 
years roll by still seems to have taken place 
only the other day. Once having nerved oneself 
to the distasteful and always overdue task of 
replacing these accessories, one cannot bring 
oneself to believe that the transaction will one 


day have to be repeated. ‘Braces?’ one says when 
the question of what the children are to give 
one for Christmas crops up. ‘Oh no, I’m all right 
for braces, thanks. Only just got a new pair.’ 
Only just! One bought those braces in Hong 
Kong in 1949. 


* * * 


The conventions governing male attire are 
much more humane and enlightened than they 
used to be. I feel quite certain that no small boy 
is sent to children’s parties in the Little Lord 
Fauntleroy outfits which my brothers and I were 
forced, under protest, to don. The misgivings 
with which we faced the prospect of our private 
school were much enhanced by the fact that 
its uniform consisted of a knickerbocker suit and 
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an Eton collar with a scarlet tie. For the last 
fortnight before we left home—an anxious, 
queasy interlude at the best of times—we were 
made to wear these horrible collars and ties so 
that we should get accustomed to their manage- 
ment. This was a sensible precaution, but it 
exposed us to the jeers of our cousins and cast a 
chill upon the last days of freedom. After a year 
the school changed to a more sensible rig, but 
by then the starch had entered into our souls. 

Eton clothes were much the same as they are 
today, except that everyone wore a top hat and 
at Lord’s, and also I think on “the Fourth of 
June, one was expected to carry gloves and a 
black silver-headed cane with a light blue tassel 
attached to it. Nobody dreamed of going to 
Lord’s in, so to speak, mufti. 

Today a boy’s first dinner jacket presents him 
with no serious problems, except that he has 
to learn to tie a single-ended bow tie. But in 
c. 1920 one was confronted with an intimidating 
set of paraphernalia—stiff shirt with studs and 
links, stick-up collar, double-ended bow tie; it was 
with a far from carefree demeanour that one 
joined whatever festivities were afoot, glancing 
down at one’s crackling midriff to see if the studs 
were holding fast and fingering one’s invisible tie 
which tended to acquire a deciduous, Quartier 
Latin droop. 

One’s earliest introduction to the profession 
of arms was dominated by puttees, a form of 
leg-wear with which the warrior’s Laocoon-type 
relations constantly threatened to make him late 
on parade and whose spiral convolutions never 
by any chance ended where King’s Regulations 
said they should end. If anything was calculated 
to turn one into a crazy mixed-up kid, it was 
having to put on puttees at the age of fourteen. 


* * * 


A man who lives, as I do, in the country finds 
that any dandiacal impulses he may have had 
tend to atrophy. He mostly wears old clothes, for 
there is no point in exposing new ones to barbed 
wire and burrs and brambles and mud. His 
‘good’ clothes are not, like the townsman’s, in 
more or less daily contact with the upholstery of 
bus or tube or train; the elbows do not grow 
shiny on board-room tables, nor are Dry Martinis 
upset. with any frequency down the trouser-legs 
at cocktail parties. The result is that his present- 
able suits long outlast the mode which was ruling 
when they were made. His lapels are wrongly 
cut, the buttons on his sleeve are too many or 
too few, his trousers too narrow or too wide. 
On my rare appearances in society there often 
comes into my head a sentence from some old, 
forgotten novel: ‘Uncle Hector, too, was there, 
up from the country—a rubicund old fellow, 
dressed in the fashion of a byegone age.’ 


* > * 


But people are more tolerant in these matters 
than they used to be. When I and my contem- 
poraries look back on all) the sartorial hoops we 
went through in our youth—always with the 
object of conforming to the theory that everybody 
ought to dress exactly like everybody else—I feel 
that we have earned the right, if not to wear 
brown shoes with a bowler -hat, at- least to 
treat the dictates of fashion with a certain 
lackadaisicality. 
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VIOLENCE AT BLACKPOOL 


Sir,—I have lived two years behind the Iron Curtain, 
where victims of political violence were among my 
friends, so that to see its beginnings in England fills 
me with deep uneasiness: shouts of ‘Kill her’ were 
even reported in one case. 

faper’s account of the Blackpool incidents sent 
me straight to the office of the League of Empire 
Loyalists (at 11 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
SW1), with most of whose politics and all of’ whose 
tactics I thoroughly disagree. 

I wished not only to inquire about the condition of 
the persons concerned (the youngest and most bat- 
tered, aged eighteen, is recovering), but also to ascer- 
tain if other Conservatives like myself had expressed 
any disgust with the methods used; much of the corre- 
spondence in one daily newspaper is not reassuring. 

It seems to me inconsistent to deprecate in con- 
versation or in print the manifestations of violence 
shown to young people on the cinema screen and 
to condone it, even by silence, when it shows itself 
in one’s own political party. 

I suggest, sir, that those of us who feel ashamed 
of what Taper and others have reported should 
Write to that effect to the Conservative Central 
Office. 

Let us be quite clear: 


if the hecklers had been 
chucked out on their backsides it would probably 
have been what they expected and this letter would 


not have been written, but the worst violence 
occurred outside the meeting hall. 

I hope that the Spectator will follow up this very 
serious case and keep it before its readers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

G. MARESCAUX DE SAUBRUIT 
Commander, RN (Retd.) 
Yeoveney Lodge, Staines 


* 


Sin,—Taper doesn’t agree with the views of the 
Empire Loyalists, yet he objects fiercely to the arbi- 
trary violence they suffered at Blackpool. That is to 
say, his objection to arbitrary violence is not de- 
pendent upon his agreeing with the views of those 
who suffer it. It is the violence itself he objects to, 
not the direction in which it is exercised. 

If I seem to be labouring my point it is because 
the idea of objecting to arbitrary violence as such, 
the ideal of abstract justice, seems to have become 
4 very obscure and difficult one in this country 
which I had thought to be its last, finest champion. 
If I say that I am shocked and dismayed by the 
recent behaviour of English troops in Cyprus I 
arouse vociferous contempt; I am an incipient 
Waitor. If I add that I am equally appalled and 
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disgusted by the murder of the Englishwoman which 
preceded it I arouse silent embarrassment; I have 
revealed myself as a crank. 

Like most people, I was mainly irritated by Mrs. 
Castle’s notorious strictures upon the behaviour of 
our men in Cyprus. I pictured her, slightly air-sick, 
alighting on the tarmac and hastening to put her 
foot in her mouth; a typical lady of the Opposition 
—a crank, in fact. Her foolish remarks were happily 
muffled by the statesmanlike Mr. Gaitskell and 
drowned in the rendering of ‘Land of Hope and 
Glory’ which they evoked from the Government and 
the press. A day or so later our men in Cyprus 
frightened a child to death, smothered a man in 
the back of a lorry and hospitalised a great number 
of others, one of whom died from injuries still not 
specified. 

Mrs. Castle seemed to be owed an apology from 
somebody. But Maestro Macmillan signalled for- 
tissimo to the massed choirs, Mr. Gaitskell gave 
his celebrated impersonation of a minor eighteenth- 
century politician seen through the wrong end of a 
telescope and the rest was silence. No doubt a few 
cranks wrote letters of protest to members of the 
Government, but, if my own experience is typical, 
they did not represent a force which merited serious 
reply or, in some cases, any reply at all. 

I regard this incident—or perhaps not the incident 
itself so much as the total failure of response to 
it—as one of the most important things that have 
happened since the war. For it seems to indicate 
that the principies of justice and the forms of law, 
which hitherto have roughly distinguished us from 
other occupying Powers, have lost their power to 
excite us, and that we have opted for simple 
brutality; tacitly, of course; it always is tacitly. 

Or is it? Sir Richard Proby, as reported by 
Taper, went out of his way to link the behaviour 
of his stewards, via Mrs. Castle, with the events 
in Cyprus. That breezy jocularity strikes chill. High 
spirits seem often to have been the mood in which 
violence is sown. The harvest, however long post- 
poned, will be less jolly. I hope I’m not alive to 
gather my share of it. But even if I’m not, my 
children will be.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOLT 
56 Butleigh, Glastonbury, Somerset 


* 


Sir,—Your correspondent Taper has done a service 
in describing in some detail the incidents at Black- 
pool. To read it in conjunction with the letter of 
Lord Hailsham in The Times, with its tone of a 
blustering schoolmaster trying to defend the beating- 
up of a village idiot by the school prefects, is to 
be confirmed in that jaundiced view of present-day 
politics and politicians which so many of us share 
with Taper. 

Faute de mieux, I vote Conservative, but my 
allegiance is frail, and that sort of behaviour is 
liable, illogically but none the less truly, to blow 
it all away.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HARVEY 
55 Addison Road, W14 


* 


Sir,—The Conservative majority on the Hendon 
Borough Council have banned the use of the Town 
Hall to the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament on 
the grounds that the meeting might be attended by 
‘grave disorders.’ Following this precedent, and in 
view of the ‘grave disorders’ at the Conservative 
Party Conference at Blackpool, it will be interesting 
to see what will happen next time the Conservative 
Party make application for the use of the Town Hall. 
—Yours faithfully, 
ANTONY VERNEY 
40 West Heath Drive, NWI 
* 


Sir,—I have read the report of Taper concerning the 
Tory Party Conference and the interruptions of mem- 
bers of the League of Empire Loyalists. Since I was 
just beside the gentleman who blew the bugle and 
was removed I was obviously sitting near to Taper. All 
he saw I saw except for the events which he says took 
place outside the hall. 

No one can excuse any undue violence in dealing 
with meeting destroyers (these people were not heck- 
ling, since what they said or did had no relevance to 
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the speech of the Prime Minister). But the following 
points in favour of both stewards and members of the 
audience should be made: 

(1) The hall had been searched for possible in- 
terrupters, since previous conferences had experi- 
enced them. Obviously it was expected that the 
League of Empire Loyalists would act true to form; 
they did. So what was done by the League members 
was planned and premeditated. 

(2) Taper must have seen a man with spectacles 
interrupt and be allowed simply to walk out on 
apparently saying he would shut up and go quietly. 
I saw it. Taper: must have done so. He does not 
mention it. 

(3) Each person who interrupted, other than the 
man with glasses, kept on shouting. Obviously a 
certain amount of force had to be used to stop the 
shouting. 

(4) Each member of the League who interrupted 
was stationed deliberately in the middle of a block 
of seats (it would have been so easy to sit in a 
gangway and to go quietly) and this meant that the 
stewards had difficulty in getting the people out 
who did. not offer to go quietly. 

(5) One incident which Taper describes I saw 
and must dispute his account. I refer to the ejection 
of the woman. At first she struggled as if not to 
go; then she changed her mind apparently, said she 
would go quietly and was allowed to do so. 

In short, where there was punching and the strong- 
man act (which there undoubtedly was) it was due to 
the members of the League failing to shut up and 
making it obvious that they had no intention of going 
quietly. 

They wanted trouble. They got it. And they wanted 
it for publicity purposes. They got that too. They have 
no cause for complaint—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH LEWIS 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


[Taper writes: ‘In the one case in which Mr. Lewis 
takes issue with me on the facts (the ejection of the 
woman interrupter) his observation seems to me to 
have been imperfect, since he states that ‘each mem- 
ber of the League who interrupted was stationed - 
deliberately in the middle of a block of seats.’ This 
was certainly not true in the case of the woman; nor 
is Mr. Lewis's description of her ejection. Both her 
position at the end of a row, and the violence used to 
eject her, were quite clear to me, and are very clearly 
established in any case on the television film of the 
incident, which Mr. Lewis does not appear to have 
seen.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,—Mr. Weir is, as he says, deeply involved. It is 
he who remarries divorced persons in his church 
contrary to the clearly expressed Act of Convoca- 
tion which has reaffirmed the mind of the Church 
on these matters. 

Mr. Weir is, of course, entirely within his legal 
rights, and no action can be taken against him. 
This is one of the disadvantages of the Establish- 
ment, and it may well be that the break will come 
about as the result of the intolerable situation in 
which the law of the Church, clearly laid down 
(pace Mr. Weir) in the said Act and in the Book 
of Common Prayer, conflicts with the civil law 
which permits divorce and remarriage on very many 
grounds. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Weir knows no authority save 
that of Parliament. Canon law does not exist; Acts 
of Convocation are null and void; there is no law 
other than that of the State. 

The Church of England is brought into disrepute, 
and the loyalty of many of her members is severely 
taxed, by the lack of spiritual authority which can 
be enforced upon non-conform'ng clergymen with- 
out their right of appeal to civil law to give them 
liberty to disobey the Church’s declared regulations. 
—Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD DOBSON 
Huntingfield Rectory, Halesworth 


JUVENILE CRIME 

Sir,—Mr. E. P. Hibbert expresses the views of a 
great many people when he maintains that birching 
is the most effective way of persuading young offen- 
ders not to come back for more. These views, how- 
ever, are not borne out by the facts. A careful govern- 
ment inquiry, examining the records of young offen- 
ders who had been birched, shows that approximately 
four out of five were charged again within two years, 
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d one out of four actually within one month of 
ving been birched. This proportion of the charges 
#s very much higher than that of youths dealt with 
by other methods.— Y ours faithfully, 
HUGH KLARE 
Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, SW1 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Sm,—The most remarkable feature of Strix’s sad 

ry of his Schwindelreise in your issue of October 
_§0 appears to have passed unnoticed. I had expected 
a storm of protest in this week’s issue. 

If his friend Dick, travelling by the night express 
from Inverness, arrived at King’s Cross on time, or 
at any time, it is a miracle. This train is scheduled 
to arrive in London at Euston! 

If this is the result of the presence on board of 

real Sir Brian Robertson, I hate to imagine the 
} a and confusion arising from the employment of 
Strix’s corps of substitutes! 

However, possibly we would not notice any 

difference.—Y ours faithfully, 
LAWRENCE KIMBALL 
Alderholt Park, Fordingbridge, Hants 
* 
Sir,—My article describing an infelicitous journey 

m Aberdeen to London has brought me a long 
Bee: from the Chief Commercial Manager of British 

ailways, Scottish Region. He has clearly investigated 
with great thoroughness the matters which I criticised, 
in two of which he freely admits that British Railways 
were at fault. 

Although his letter is private, I feel that his 
courteous reply to my strictures well deserves to be 
brought to the attention of your readers——Yours 
faithfully, STRIX 


MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH 


Sir,—The Spectator seems to be becoming as much 
obsessed with psychiatry as the BBC, to the extent 
that even Pharos is indicting the Medical Research 
Council, and-indeed the whole medical profession, 
f neglect on the subject; unquestionably more money 
should be devoted to research into mental health; but 
why should it be assumed that it does not lend itself 
rigid scientific standards; admittedly results of 
tment cannot be equated between patients and 
controls experimentally, as the latter class does not 
exist, but surely some attempt should be made to 
assess the results of psychiatric treatment—how many 
tients have been under care, how many of these 
ail to respond, how many three-, five- and ten-year 
“cures,” how many relapses. If science is mensuration, 
it seems that many years must elapse before 
psychiatry can be regarded even as a budding science. 
A considerable number of homosexuals have been 
referred for psychological treatment by the courts or 
privately in the last five years; to what extent have 
they. benefited? Re-reading the Lancet paper, one 
cannot escape the feeling that the expenditure of 
£8 million over two years has so far been peculiarly 
unrewarding; so much of this bread cast upon the 
waters has returned merely as cheese-cake; certainly 
much more money is required for research, and in 
order to train psychologists, but they will have to 
evolve some degree of scientific order before the 
ordinary not unintelligent doctor, or the citizen, can 
support them. 

If, however, suspicion and neglect exist in the 
medical profession, the psychiatrists are themselves 
largely responsible; deduction made from echo- 
sounding and the measuring of turbidity currents in 
the depths of the human mind are so often unwar- 
ranted and remote from actuality when applied to 
the individual. An excellent example of this was 
given in a recent BBC documentary play on television. 
Here an eminent brain surgeon was shown, flinging 
scalpels and instruments about the operating theatre, 
cursing his nursing staff and his junior, eventually 
developing a fear that he was losing his eyesight as 
a symptom of cerebral tumour, and resisting violently 
the suggestion that he should undergo psychological 
examination. (Incidentally, this type of boor has dis- 
appeared with the frock-coat, and was certainly not 
met with among brain surgeons. I have known a num- 
ber of these, from Sir Victor Horsley onwards, and 
have always wished that I could achieve their calm- 
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ness and patience.) However, our spurious surgeon 
is eventually persuaded to consult a psychiatrist, who 
found—what do you think?—a childhood complex 
in which he had developed a jealous hatred of the 
head boy at school; and of course when this was un- 
covered, the millennium arrived for the patient. What 
unwarranted and utter balderdash! 

By all means let us press for much more money 
and much more research; but at the same time let us 
have much less highfaluting dogma, and great care 
in selection of our mentors, or the jibe quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes will be flung at us.—Yours faithfully, 

W. GRANT WAUGH 
Harley Street, W1 


[Pharos writes: ‘If psychology and psychiatry are 
suspect, surely that is all the more reason why more 
effort and expenditure should be devoted to finding 
out why? No doubt there are cranks and charlatans 
in the field, but the only way to expose them is to 
expand the store of our knowledge of mental illness; 
and there is little chance of this being done so long as 
the sums devoted to research are derisory. And to 
hold psychiatry responsible for what appears in a 
BBC play is surely foolish: would Dr. Waugh blame 
the teaching hospitals for Emergency Ward 10?’— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


NOISE IN THE JET AGE 


Sir,—In his interesting article on this subject in 
your issue of October 10, Mr. Oliver Stewart says 
in regard to aircraft noise abatement policy: “The 
object should be to check the dissemination of noise 
rather than to tackle the more difficult task of re- 
ducing the noise at source.’ He does not, however, 
mention the by-pass type of engine—which reduces 
the jet velocity and hence the noise for a given engine 
thrust (or power)}—as a means of reduction of noise 
at source; it is arguable that such means is probably 
less difficult than is checking the dissemination of 
noise, 

In the only existing by-pass jet engine, the Rolls- 
Royce Conway, the amount of the air by-passed from 
the compressor to the jet is not quite as much as 
half of the quantity of air passing through the main 
engine, i.e. through the combustion chambers.. Such 
a by-pass ratio cannot be expected to give more 
than a small noise reduction, but, even so, it is 
generally put forward as one of the merits of the 
by-pass engine. 

Much thought has, however, now been given to 
the merits of engines with a greatly increased by- 
pass ratio, It would appear that, by going to ratios 
of something like two to three, not only is there 
a considerable reduction of noise of some fifteen 
decibels or more, reducing the subjective noise to 
one-third or less, but there is at the same time an 
appreciable gain in engine economy in terms of fuel 
consumption. This is such that for civil airliners 
of high subsonic speed and fair range, the improved 
economy of the engine is likely at least to counter- 
balance the effects of increased size and weight of 
such engines, with the distinct possibility of an 
overall gain in the economy of the aircraft as a 
whole. It is of interest in this connection that, at 
the International Aeronautical Conference held in 
Madrid last month, Mr. F. B. Greatrex, of Rolls- 
Royce, mentioned that his firm would be making an 
engine of increased by-pass ratio. 

Certainly let us check the dissemination of noise 
by all possible means. Getting aircraft high quickly, 
as Mr. Stewart suggests, will help; so will the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs round the airport—but this 
latter to only a minor extent, as experiments in 
Germany on the planting of thick belts beside 
autobahns has shown. In any case, they scarcely help 
at all once the aircraft are at an appreciable height. 

The public should know that there is good hope 
of checking the noise at its source and should press 
for this to be done. It will cost a lot to develop 
the right sort of engine, the cost running-to perhaps 
ten or more millions. The expenditure should, how- 
ever, pay handsome dividends, not only from the 
point of view. of amenity but also financially if 
we in this country get first into the international 
market with a quiet civil-aircraft engine-—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. B. IRVING 
Winscombe, Leigh Hill Road, Cobham, Surrey 
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NATIONALISM 

Sm,—Mr. W. Stratton Mills asks ‘why statesmen 
even today try to run against the pattern of 
nationalism.’ Unfortunately, they do not, for they 
are themselves imbued with the same philosophy 
and although—as your correspondent realises— 
nationalism is an irrational sentiment, these states- 
men are rational to the extent that they refrain 
from openly condemning their own ideology. They 
therefore, when some other patriotic nationalism 
threatens their interests, denounce it as ‘terrorism.’ 

It would indeed be a welcome innovation if some 
statesman would publicly attack modern patriotism 
(which is completely synonymous with nationalism), 
including that of his own ‘country.—yYours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN NIBB 
BM/|JONIB, London, WCI 


CARELESSNESS 


Sir,—It has been pointed out to me that a review 
by Lord Altrincham of The Work of the Queen, 
contained in your issue of October 10, opens with 
the words: ‘Mr. Dermot Morrah is a Fellow of 
All Souls.’ 

Perhaps you will allow me, in the interests of 
strict accuracy, to correct an error which was 
no doubt simply to* carelessness: more than a quarter 
of a century has in fact elapsed since Mr. Morrah 
ceased to be a Fellow of the College—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN SPARROW 
The Warden's Lodgings, All Souls College, Oxford 
{*Sic._—Editor, Spectator.] 


CHEMICALS IN FOOD 
Six,—Mr. Preston-Tewart does not realise that today 
research can. only be assisted by grant or endowed 
if its field either consumes industrial products, like 
£34 million space rockets, or helps industry directly. 
Research on natural foods can only help consumers 
and farmers, it has too high a risk of finding. ways 
to use fewer chemicals to qualify. 

For some years we have been working on the 
following problems : 

(1) A high protein foliage crop yielding up to 124 
toms an acre (1957-58 New Zealand record, 1955 
Kenya) suitable for stock feed or human diet. 

(2) A method of controlling eelworm, an increas- 
ing pest of world agriculture, not with chemicals, 
but the root secretions of plants. 

(3) Composting methods to avoid the need for 
chemical fertilisers. 

(4) A cheap and simple measuring rod for fall- 
out dangers, both direct and in the apparent rise 
of what is near a plant equivalent of bone cancer. 
We operate with unpaid teams of amateurs in many 

countries; we hold the record in new knowledge won 
per £1 available, but one-thousandth of that grant 
Mr, Preston-Tewart mentions would be riches. Know- 
ledge can be won by amateurs in these fields simply 
because they are less accessible to modern science 
than the other side of the moon.—Yours faithfully, 
LAWRENCE D. HILLS 
Hon. Secretary 
Henry Doubleday Research Association, 
Bocking, Braintree, Essex 


* 


Sir,—British beer is brewed almost wholly from the 
ingredients mentioned in Mr. Preston-Tewart’s letter, 
except for the use of sugar in certain types. The 
quantities, published annually in the Customs and 
Excise Reports, are approximately: barley malt, 
9,000,000 cwt.; other cereals, 500,000 cwt.; sugar, 
1,500,000 cwt.; and hops 220,000 cwt. Yeast is always 
used in brewing beer but it is the vital agent of 
fermentation and not, strictly speaking, an ingredient. 
On average, a quarter-pint of malt and six hops are 
used in brewing a pint of British beer. —Yours faith- 
fully, 
F. A. CHARLIER 
Secretary 
National Trade Development Association, 
42 Portman Square, W1 
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Leftover Left to Kill 


By C. A. R. CROSLAND 


HIS is a good moment to consider the state 
‘La the debate on the British Left. Broadly, 
one may say that the ‘revisionist’ period is over; 
that is, the business of giving the Labour Party 
a policy attuned to mid-twentieth-century con- 
ditions is more or less complete. On the theoreti- 
cal plane, this period began with New Fabian 
Essays and continued with analytical works by 
Mr. Strachey, the Socialist Union group and 
myself. On the practical plane, it culminated in 
the recent series of Labour Party policy state- 
ments, all bearing the marks of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
personal influence. 

British Socialism now lays much less em- 
phasis on old-style nationalisation and detailed 
physical controls, and much more on economic 
expansion, social welfare and social equality; 
while its pristine semi-Marxist analysis of capital- 
ism has given way to a more subtle revisionist 
theory of the post-capitalist society. The new 
emphasis, though still encountering some psycho- 
logical resistance amongst the local activists, is 
accepted not merely by the party leadership, but 
also by most (if one may use the awful phrase) 
Left intellectuals, or at least those in any sort 
of touch with public affairs. I may add that the 
party has been given insufficient credit for this 
major realignment of its outlook. 

There have, of course, been other recent in- 
tellectual currents on the Left. One is typified 
by Universities and Left Review, an attractive 
and encouraging manifestation, splendidly fresh 
and iconoclastic on all cultural matters. But on 
political and economic issues it is simply pre-, 
or anti-, revisionist; it represents not a new 
development in Left-wing thinking, but a last- 
ditch defence of the old ideas, doomed to failure 
because the reality is against it. We have also 
had the Left-wing angry young men of Declara- 
tion. Without doubt they struck an emotional 
chord in the younger generation. But their politi- 
cal influence has been negligible, if only because 
the vehemence of their resentment seemed dis- 
proportionate to its causes, these being generally 
trivial in relation to the lives of ordinary people. 

Revisionism therefore holds the field. Yet there 
remains an uneasy feeling that, sensible and prag- 
matic though its policies now are, the Labour 
Party somehow lacks a ‘dynamic.’ This feeling 
has prompted twelve young Socialists to produce 
a book of essays* designed to answer the 
question: how can British Socialism generate a 
new intellectual enthusiasm on the Left? We shall 
certainly search eagerly to see what answers 
emerge, in terms either of a new electoral appeal 
or of a fresh contribution to Socialist ideology. 

I divide the essays into four groups according 
to their subject-matter (reluctantly ignoring three 
‘cultural’ essays, of which that by Mr. Hoggart 
is outstandingly good). The first group deals with 
foreign and colonial policy. Mr. Mervyn Jones 
contributes a well-argued statement of the anti- 
H-bomb case; Mr. Hugh Thomas a finely written, 
if sometimes over-simplified, critique of recent 





*ConvICcTION. Edited by Norman Mackenzie. 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.) 


foreign policy; and Mr. Peter Marris an excep- 
tionally thoughtful and sympathetic study of 
colonial nationalism. But it is no criticism of the 
quality of these essays to point out that they say 
nothing very new. These are matters which have 
been continuously mulled over in Left-wing dis- 
cussion in recent years; and the points of view 
here expressed have already been weighed and 
considered by most thinking people. 

Secondly, we have two essays, in my view the 
most important in the book, on the social ser- 
vices. Mr. Abel-Smith describes the squalor and 
misery which flow from the dreadful state of 
much of our social capital—the mental hospitals, 
many of the chronic hospitals, old or makeshift 
out-patient departments, children’s homes and 
workhouses. Mr. Townsend, in the best essay in 
the book, humane and compassionate, calculates 
that one-fifth of the population—to be found 
amongst old-age pensioners, disabled persons, the 
chronic sick, mental defectives and young 
widows supporting large families—are still living 
appallingly handicapped or poverty-stricken lives. 
Both writers make urgent pleas for higher social 
expenditure and a more generous attitude to the 
welfare services. Their essays are an inspiring 
contrast to the recent niggling, resentful diatribes 
of writers who, in Mr. Townsend’s words, want 
merely to ‘stand apart from the crowd, to be 
original, to wear an outrageous shirt, condemn 
the mass media, and talk of commitment, posi- 
tivism and free cinema.’ These essays are about 
something real and desperate. 

A preoccupation with social welfare is not, of 
course, a new departure in Left-wing thinking: 


‘But these writers (and others who share their 


debt to Professor Titmuss) are still doing some- 
thing essential when they reinterpret the welfare 
objective in 1958 terms and demonstrate how 
complacent we have become about the Welfare 
State, how irrelevant are the traditional Beveridge 
and ‘national minimum’ concepts to present-day 
social problems and, above all, how much remains 
to be done. Whether this emphasis on social ex- 
penditure, with its overtones of high taxation, 
will be electorally popular, I do not know. I do 
know that it should have the first priority by any 
standards of Socialist theory or ethics. 

Next, several essayists attack the growing 
privileges-in-kind of the managerial class in in- 
dustry. Mr. Peter Shore gives some invaluable 
details about the use of corporate funds to pro- 
vide senior executives with generous pensions, 
cars, housing accommodation, chauffeurs, gar- 
deners and even free public-school education for 
their children; and he has no doubt that all this 
serves to perpetuate, even in the face of high 
taxation, an excessive degree of inequality. I 
partially agree, though I become a little uneasy 
(perhaps on account of having spent three years 
trying to persuade the Co-operative movement to 
grant its managers a more privileged status) when 
so much attention is paid to rewards from work 
as opposed to rewards from inherited property. 
But in any event this approach does not repre- 
sent a new contribution to Socialist thinking; it 
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is merely an up-to-date version of the old income- 
egalitarian tradition. 

Lastly, a number of essayists concern them- 
selves with the class system. Of these, Mr. Paul 
Johnson concentrates on the old, non-managerial, 
‘snob’ upper class. His judgments seem a little 
deficient in humanity—‘most public men become, 
sooner or later, moral invalids, unable to seek 
treatment because they are unaware they are 
sick’—and even in knowledge of the real world: 
‘Lady Violet Bonham Carter exercises more real 
power than when her father was Prime Minister.’ 
(What on earth over?) He wishes to abolish the 
monarchy, the House of Lords, the public 
schools, the regimental system in the Army, the 
Inns of Court and the Honours List. This may, 
he concedes, involve a retreat into the political 
wilderness. He does not say what the cost to 
ordinary people might be, in terms of standards 
of living, housing, social services or foreign-policy 
adventures, of thus retreating; but presumably it 
would be worth while in order to rid ourselves 
of debutantes and guardsmen. 

Other essayists are more concerned with the 
emergence (as they see it) of a new managerial 
élite. Thus Mr. Shore argues that the managerial 
class in industry is now becoming hereditary and, 
moreover, that as a consequence of the growing 
unification of business with administration and 
politics it is merging into a national ‘power élite’ 
of the kind described by Wright Mills. Mr. 
Mackenzie's essay is spattered with references to 
‘The Establishment’ and the ‘faceless men of 
power.’ And Miss Iris Murdoch, most of whose 
essay consists of a brilliant plea for more 
systematic Socialist theorising, ends by calling for 
a return to the Guild Socialist tradition as an 
antidote to the new ‘managerial society.’ 

Now ‘here I begin to rebel. As Lord Attlee 
would say, all this simply won’t do. It is not 
that I think the subject: unimportant—I devoted 
a large part of The Future of Socialism to it. 
But it really cannot be dealt with, as it is here, 
in vague phrases and broad generalities. We 
never have more than a bare half-page of sug- 
gestions as to what might actually be done; and 
none of the contributors shows any awareness 
of the large volume of sociological work in this 
field. There is no reference, for example, to the 
many recent studies of social mobility in general 
and management recruitment in particular. No 
One seems aware of the devastating criticism to 
which Wright Mills’s concept has been subjected 
by American sociologists. And the brief passages 
about industrial democracy are empty of any 
references to (I take the examples at random) 
the work of the Tavistock Clinic, the Michigan 
experiments, the experience of joint consultation, 
Mitbestimmung in Germany or workers’ control 
in Yugoslavia. The fact is that the short essay is 
not an adequate vehicle for a serious discussion of 
such subtle and complicated questions as social 
stratification or industrial democracy; something 
more detailed and substantial is needed. But until 
someone has produced a thorough and docu- 
mented analysis of the Establishment or the 
power élite, may we please have a truce on the 
use of these phrases? 

However, I wish to end on a note of praise, 
for this is a good and encouraging book. It does 
not, I think, make a major new contribution to 
Socialist thought, nor provide the much-sought- 
after ‘new dynamic’ (whatever that may mean). 
But the redefinition of the welfare objective is 
timely and important; and generally the level of 
the essays is high—all are readable and three- 
quarters are thoughtful, open-minded and in- 
telligent. With people of this calibre in the 
younger generation, no one need fear for the 
future of the British Left. 





RIC LINKLATER’S 
POSITION AT NOON: 
This is vintage Link- 
later —the most ro- 
bust since Private 
Angelo. His unique 
faculty for entertainment is 
at its most dazzling while he 
cheerfully illustrates the 
very human tendency to 
visit our own sins upon our 
fathers. 15S. 


ESTER W. 
CHAPMAN 
THE LAST TUDOR 
KING, a ‘skilfully 
written, sensitive and 
wholly sympathetic’ 
biography of Edward VI, 
the boy king. The critics 
admire her thorough re- 
search and well-referenced 
details—all agree that it is 
utterly absorbing and her 
best book so far. 
Finely illustrated, 28s. 


C LINKLATER’S 
latest hero shows off 
the family portraits—a 
long line of charming 
boobies, each visiting 
his own sins upon 

his booby father. Philoso- 
phic humour and exciting 
action blend with a vivid 
historical sense and an 
unique faculty for entertain- 
ment to make POSITION AT 
NOON supremely entertain- 
ing. 15s. 


INDY 

In an unusual novel 
BASIL DAVIDSON, ex- 
’ plorer of Turkestan 
and author of Golden 
Horn, tells of a vill- 
age girl in the no-man’s 
land where East Anglia 
meets the US Air Force. 
16s. 

RIC LINKLATER’S 
Juan or Angelo 
might have coped, 
but Edward Grat- 
iano, Linklater’s 
latest hero, can’t. His 
escapades and those of his 
forefathers form the theme 
of a stirring novel brimming 
with dramatic and delici- 
ous surprises. 15s. 


JONATHAN 
CAPE 
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Portrait of the Young Man as an Artist 


Look Homeward, Angel. By Thomas Wolfe. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
Selected Letters of Thomas Wolfe. Edited by Elizabeth Howell. (Heinemann, 25s.) 


It is Wolfe’s not unwarranted fate to have become 
identified in the mind of one abstraction, the 
public, with another abstraction, the Great Ameri- 
can Writer. Expatriate for several years; im- 
mensely prolific; burning to entrap the whole of 
life within the covers of one big book (‘to tell such 
a story’is to try to loot the whole treasure of 
human experience . . .”); romantic and rhetori- 
cal; a physical giant with hefty, legendary 
appetites—his doom has been a journalistic 
pigeon-hole and critical obloquy. Now he is in 
danger of being done less than justice and we 
should be grateful for the chance, presumably the 
Broadway dramatisation of Look Homeward, 
Angel, that has encouraged his English publishers 
to re-issue this, his first novel, together with a 
selection from the American edition of his letters. 

The correspondence is offered as a quasi- 
‘autobiography’ and ranges from the staccato 
factuality of childhood to the sad prescience of his 
last letter, an olive-branch extended to his friend, 
publisher and ‘cutter,’ Maxwell Perkins, a month 
before his death at the age of thirty-seven. In- 
evitably there are compensatory bits of gossip. In 
1926 he found himself on the same sight-seeing 
coach as James Joyce, off to Waterloo: the master 
‘got a bit stagey on the way home, draping his 
overcoat poetically around his shoulders.’ Two 
years later he set out on another bus-tour, this 
time to Frankfurt, and sat down in the only vacant 
seat—next to Joyce. At the Kaisersaal, Joyce ‘got 
interested in the beautiful polished floors, and 
went skating up and down in his slippers in a very 
absent-minded way. We had not said a word to 
each other, but we kept smiling nervously and 
insisting by gestures that the other go first through 
doors.’ In Munich, Wolfe is sordidly beaten up, 
and in grey England he yearns for ‘the peaceful 
noise of millions of Jews in the Bronx slowly turn- 
ing the 237 pages of the New York Sunday Times.’ 
He quickly becomes the not-so-innocent abroad. 
But there is far too much that is frankly unengag- 
ing: the self-justifications, the long pages of muf- 
fled boasts, the censoriousness that led him to turn 
on Perkins: we might be back with Lypiatt in 
Antic Hay. 

It is a relief to turn back to the novel, the 600- 
page saga of the Gants of North Carolina, and 
—more particularly—of their son, Eugene. How 
much longer the book originally was, before Per- 
kins got to work with paste and scissors, one can 
only hazard a tremulous guess: the strange form 
of extended impressionism that was Wolfe’s idea 
of fiction lends itself to quite arbitrary conceptions 
of length. The thing goes on until it stops, which, 


|. for most of Wolfe’s writing, meant anything from 


two weeks to a year before what he was writing 
about stopped happening to him. Many writers 


| have produced romans a clé: Wolfe is one of the 


very few (Gide is another) who might be said to 
have reversed the process and lived a vie a clé. 
Life only had meaning to him as worried over, 
teased out in the perpetual release of his writings: 
he lived—self-consciously—to write, becoming 
increasingly despondent as the famous packing- 
cases grew fuller of intractable material and no 
pattern showed through. To remedy this, he was 
guilty from the first of an elaborate faking. For 
how else can one describe the rococo ‘poetic’ 
repetitions, the whipped-up rhetorical leitmotive 
that clog the swift, humorous insights of his best 
work? He loses himself in fantasy, weltering in 
the wish-fulfilment imagery of adolescence. There 
is a_world of difference between the extremely 
funny heroic parodies he writes for the young 


Eugene and this sort of thing : 

His dark vision burned on kingdoms under the 
sea, on windy castle crags, and on the deep elf 
kingdoms at the earth’s core. He groped for the 
doorless land of faery, that illimitable country 
that opened somewhere below a leaf or a stone. 

But such sinister growths do not drain all vitality 
from the book. When Wolfe ties himself down 
to a direct, dramatic scene, he can be both 
economical and revealing. He puts what he learnt 
from Ulysses (one of the few influences he owned 
up to) to mostly magnificent use: the laconic 
lunch-room conversation between the town’s doc- 
tors and the undertaker is a masterpiece, sure and 
deadly. The difficulty that has always confronted 
Wolfe’s critics has its place here; the good things 
in Wolfe are not few but far enough between, and 
it is simpler to diagnose his failures than 
enumerate his excellences. Wolfe himself gave the 
indication of where his strength lies, early on in 
the novel: he speaks of ‘the great comic intel- 
ligence that was in the family—down to the 
youngest.’ The youngest was Eugene and Eugene, 
of course, is Wolfe. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Economic Policy for Gentlemen 


Policy Against Inflation. By Roy Harrod. (Mac- 
millan, 24s.) 


THE proceedings of the Committee on the Work- 
ing of the Monetary System have obliged most of 
the country’s leading economists to put in order 
their ideas on the functioning of monetary policy 
under modern conditions. Mr. Harrod is the first 
to feel the call of duty to lead to a full-length 
book. But in fact most of the volume is taken up 
with a rehearsal of well-worn views on post-war 
economic policy, rather than the discussion of 
specifically monetary issues. The now generally 
accepted thesis that our post-war international 
financial problems largely originate in the 
failure to fund the sterling balances .is devel- 
oped at length, as is Mr. Harrod’s idiosyncratic 
view that the 1949 devaluation was a ghastly 
mistake responsible for the subsequent inflation. 
What is rather surprising is his shock at the Parker 
Tribunal revelation that a few City people had let 
down the side by the economic ignorance and 
‘inspissated pessimism’ of their table-talk. 

The leading principle that Mr. Harrod lays 
down is that demand should be maintained at the 
full-employment level, no more and, what is 
controversial, no less. To achieve this end, he 
stresses the value of changes in the quantity of 
money. Now, the obstacle to greater use of 
monetary policy is that the plethora of short- 
term government debt (created by the Keynesian 
war-time financial policy which Mr. Harrod 
extols) makes effective credit restriction too 
embarrassing for the Government to apply with 
resolution; and various proposals have been ad- 
vanced for compelling the banks to hold on to 
public debt during a squeeze, so relieving the 
embarrassment. Mr. Harrod spurns all such sug- 
gestions. Instead, he ascribes the difficulty to the 
nationalised industries, whose needs make the 
Government a perennial borrower; and he pro- 
poses that in future the nationalised industries be 
required to rely entirely on internal finance. That 
this would entail a complete reversal of the philo- 
sophy of nationalisation he scarcely recognises, 
and he provides no convincing reason why the 
remedy would achieve its objects. 

If full employment is to be maintained regard- 
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less, two problems must be faced: the threat of 
flights of short-term capital and the tendency to 
wage-inflation. For the external problem, Mr. 
Harrod lays down the bold but sensible principle 
that the Government should stick to its guns on 
employment policy and refuse to be panicked 
by foreign opinion; it is regrettable only that he 
rejects the case for a floating exchange rate on 
grounds that do not stand examination. But on 
the wage-inflation problem, he stops where most 
economists who accept his policy principles 
would feel obliged to start—at least, one must be 
very much a gentleman to be content with the 
prescription of ‘a direct approach, which first 
presents all the facts of the case to wage-earners 
and the public alike, and then mixes reasonable- 
ness and firmness in a wise proportion.’ By leaving 
the matter there Mr. Harrod lays himself open to 
the charge of producing not a policy against infla- 
tion but a policy for it. HARRY JOHNSON 


Syndicate History 


The Russian Revolution. By Alan Moorehead. 
(Collins and Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 


THis account of the 1917 revolution is based on 
Mr. Moorehead’s not very extensive general read- 
ing and on the collective researches of a team from 
Georgetown University, financed by Life Maga- 
zine. The team searched documents and diploma- 
tic records from Turkey to Japan, examining 
20,000 feet of microfilm and 100,000 documents in 
the process. Parturiunt montes. 


A good introductory chapter on Petrograd in 
1916 is followed by one of the weakest sections in 
the book, on the political movements in Russia in 
the previous half-century. It gives only the barest 
outlines of the complex struggles between Bol- 
sheviks, Mensheviks, the Jewish Bund and the 
Social revolutionaries. Mr. Moorehead appreciates 
that the revolution was in no sense inevitable, and 
that the triumph of the Bolsheviks was mainly 
a matter of their opponents’ errors; but in his 
actual description of events he gives altogether too 
much weight to the internal developments of the 
Bolshevik party which, though they are of great 
significance to the subsequent history of Russia 
under Lenin and Stalin, are of much less 
importance to the origins of the revolution itself. 
The author’s claims for the importance of the 
‘exhaustive research’ into German policies of 
the time also turn. out to be excessive. They lead 
him to the belief that ‘the Germans played an 
important role in assisting the triumph of Lenin.’ 
Apart from the celebrated ‘sealed train’ ride, and 
some meagre financial assistance, the Ger- 
mans did little: had Mr. Moorehead’s team been 
able to consult some of the recently published 
documents in Dr. Zeman’s work on the subject he 
would have thought twice before making such a 
claim. 


Oddly enough, from sucha graphic writer, there 
is little sense of the personalities involved. Apart 
from his description of the actual week ‘of ‘the 
revolution, the drama of the period is consequently 
missed. Even the character of Rasputin fails to 
come to life—the author accepts too credulously 
the conventional myths about him. And though 


Stalin’s influence at the time was undoubtedly’ 


much smaller than his official biographers tried 
to make it, Mr. Moorehead follows the current 
anti-Stalinist trend too far, altogether under- 
estimating his quality in the early days. And in 
the early days, too, if Lenin so feared him, why 
did he rise so rapidly as Lenin’s assistant? 


Phe Russian Revolution has certain virtues: 
disjointed and superficial though it is, it contains 
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a reasonably balanced and intelligible record of 
the time. But it is a great flop after Gallipoli. 


DESMOND WILLIAMS |. 


A Year’s Writers 


International Literary Annual. Number |. Edited 
by John Wain.-(John Calder, 25s.) 


THIS annual sets out to survey the last year’s | 
literature in Western Europe and America, and to | 


discuss what subjects and literary methods writers 
are at present most concerned to develop. The 


book is not most useful when most determinedly | 
an annual. Too often the surveyor, doing his | 
duty, lands up in absurdities such as ‘The most | 


brilliant roman a thése of 1957 has been . . .’, or 


in desperately applying adjectives like ‘dense,’ | 
‘committed,’ or ‘bulky’ to books and poems which | 
are often inaccessible here or (on the tiny samples | 
given) either mere word-games or else just | 


ordinary. Thus Ugo Varnai catalogues uncritically 
when rushing through the year’s Italian book- 


list. But he writes with firm judgment when he | 


spends time over Moravia. Similarly, A. 
Alvarez is led by trend-hunting into over- 
valuing the new ‘witty’ poets and into near- 
unintelligible forecasts of where poetry will go 
next; but he writes acutely, in detail, on Philip 
Larkin’s ‘Church Going’—telating his ‘common- 
sense’ and agnosticism to Orwell while showing 
that he lacks Orwell’s candour: ‘Mr. Larkin 
seems embarrassed to be caught taking anything 
seriously.’ 


The only article useful as a survey, and thus | 


right for an annual, is H. M. Waidson’s on post- 


war German fiction. I cannot check his opinions, | 
but his careful summaries of many representative | 


novels do inform one of what German writers 
are most preoccupied with: ‘A negative commit- 


ment of protest against National Socialism has | 
remained through nearly all serious novels pub- | 
lished in Germany or Austria since the war.’ Ger- | 


man readers have demanded topical themes from 


their novelists; but Mr. Waidson suggests that the | 
energies the novelists have spent on huge political | 


satires may not have achieved due results as their | 


subjects have already been discussed to death by | 


the people at large. 


Discussion of English literature is dominated | 


by ‘commitment’—pursued through several rather 
ill-digested overlapping articles. W. J. Harvey 


makes out that the angry young man is only a | 
myth, a mix-up of really diverse types. To my | 


mind recent articles by John Berger (Labour 
Monthly) and Arnold Kettle (Marxism To-day) 
have shown that the phenomenon is typical of the 
present political numbness in Britain and the 
egocentric irresponsibility of literary intellectuals. 
The article by Robert Conquest bites much harder 
on facts than Mr. Harvey’s and it is intensely and 
determinedly anarchic. It is worth remembering 
as a collection of many of the powerful fallacies 
underlying this very numbness—the fallacy that 
desire for political action, -and especially Social- 
ism, is no more than the blowing-off of private 
grudges .and wishes; that political convictions 
inevitably stultify imagination, independence, and 
regard for truth; that medern English writers have 
been unable to tackle ‘public events —Lawrence 
on the Great War in ‘England, My England’ or 
Aaron’s Rod? E: M. Forster on colour and the 
effects of imperialism in A Passage to India? 


Economical editing (and dispensing with photos 
of authors, Joyce Cary MSS, etc.) would have 
saved space and money. The book would be better 
value published as one of the paperback reviews 
discussed in John Unterecker’s informative article 
en American reading habits. DAVID CRAIG 


ISAK 


DINESEN 


ANECDOTES OF DESTINY 


*‘One of the most original and fascinating 
authors now living. As much as the 
author of the Arabian Nights, and in the 
same way, she is first of all a storyteller. 
Her creative power shows itself primarily 
in its ability to invent enthralling, un- 
predictable tales that pass before the 
mental eye in a succession of intensely 
visualised scenes” LORD DAVID CECIL 
(Sunday Times) 13/6 





CG. S. 
FORESTER 


IN THE WEST INDIES 


**As good, as fresh as any Hornblower 
stories he has ever written” J. D. SCOTT 
(Sunday Times) 15/- 





LESSING 


A RIPPLE FROM THE STORM 


“There can’t, | suppose, be anyone left 
who reads modern fiction at all and isn’t 
aware of the importance of her work, 
with its strength, its sobriety, its fine 
integrity’”’ JOHN WAIN (Observer) 15/- 





PENELOPE 


MORTIMER 


DADDY’S GONE A-HUNTING 


*T don’t think she has ever done any- 
thing in the same class as this novel” 
PETER GREEN (Daily Telegraph). “‘A 
remarkably fine novel”’ T.L.s. 13/6 





MISS 


STORM IN THE VILLAGE 


‘Her delicious sense of humour is at 
work again in this, the third of her 
books centred on the village of 
Fairacre’’ SUNDAY TIMES 15/- 








(§) MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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CONSTABLE 


Strangers 
When we Meet 
EVAN HUNTER 


A Novel of Infidelity—by the author of 
The Blackboard Jungle. 





18s. 


The Care of 


Devils 


SYLVIA PRESS 
The horrifying story of a U.S. Intelligence 
Service enquiry, in which a trusted Gov- 
ernment employee suddenly becomes a 
figure of suspicion. 

15s. 


@| Theresa’s Choice 


Rachel Cecil’s first novel, 
which was a runaway seller, 
is now available again, 

2nd Imp. 18s, 


Invitation 
to the Voyage 
LESLIE KATZ 


‘The short Happy History of a First Trip 
to Europe.’ ‘‘He has the great gift of being 
able to write about it articulately. A gay, 


witty and humorous book.’’ Scotsman 
16s. 


Scandal and 
Parade 
NEAL OXENHANDLER 


A study of the Theatre of Jean Cocteau, 
embracing all his major plays, certain of 
the minor ones and a selection of his films. 

21s. 


Some People 


A new edition of Harold 
Nicolson’s famous 


book. 
12s. 6d, 
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The Entertamer 


The Stuarts: A Study in English Kingship. By J. P. 
Kenyon. (Batsford, 25s.) 
Dr. KENYON is an up-and-coming younger 
historian. His life of the second Earl of Sunder- 
land, published earlier this year, was a most 
impressive and scholarly work. There was a touch 
of astringency in the style; but it was a good 
example of an efficient academic biography in 
the conventional manner. The present book is 
an essay on seventeenth-century history written 
around the characters of the Stuart sovereigns. 
It is lavishly illustrated. It contains nearly every 
scabrous story told about the private lives of 
the Stuart monarchs: and they are many. Its 
structure lays it open to many criticisms. It 


| manages to say virtually nothing about English 


history in the 1650s—not -the least important 


| decade in our history, even though Charles II 





happened to be out of the country at the ‘time. 
This defect no doubt stemmed from Dr. Kenyon’s 
commission. But quite clearly the author was 
in a different, more light-hearted, mood than 
that of his earlier work. The subdued, scholarly 
manner is replaced by a boisterous, flamboyant 
style; the character sketches are shrewd, succinct 
and mordant; the judgments have an incisive 
brutality. (Charles I ‘and his intimates were not 
so much misunderstood as completely outside the 
main stream of English experience and national 
life.’ Charles II’s Queen ‘forfeited any faint hope 
of managing her husband when she fell in love 
with him, a solecism none of his mistresses was so 
careless as to commit.’ James II’s stupidity ‘was 
so absolute as to be a source of strength.’) Dr. 
Kenyon obviously decided to enjoy himself: .in 
doing so he has written an enjoyable book. 

It is also something of a portent—for what 
it does not say rather than for what it does. The 
seventeenth century has always been a happy 
hunting-ground for historians with interpretative 
theories. Were the great conflicts of that century 
about religion, Puritanism versus Popery? Were 
they about the constitution, absolute monarchy 
versus representative government? Or about law, 
prerogative versus common-law courts? Were 
they the result of the violent clashing of heroic 
personalities, Cromwell versus Charles I, William 
III versus James II? Or were they perhaps the 
result of economic and social changes, of the 
rise and decline of the gentry? Historians have 
joined battle on these issues. Though few of them 
agree on the significance to be attached to any 
one of the possible causal factors, nearly all 
assume that deep issues were at stake. Not so 
Dr. Kenyon. He rejects the traditional explana- 
tions. ‘Religion, then, drove no clear division 
between the opposing sides; but neither did secu- 
lar political thought.’ ‘There is no greater delusion 


| in seventeenth-century history than that the 
lawyers had any contribution to make to the 


solution of contemporary problems.’ ‘Most 
modern commentators have taken the Stuart 
gentry too seriously.’ “There is no greater mis- 
conception in the mythology of whiggism than 
that the Revolution [of 1688] was a national 
movement.’ Down they go like ninepins, all our 
pet little hobby-horses. What takes their place? 
This is the most significant thing about Dr. Ken- 
yon’s book. He accepts nobody else’s theories, 
but, if I interpret him aright, he has none of 
his own. When a seventeenth-century character 
proclaims a principle Dr. Kenyon brushes this 
aside, not in order to explain that principles are 
rationalisations of economic or other interests— 
that has been done before—but more simp‘y, be- 
cause he does not seem to think principles in- 
teresting or important. 

The interest of this lies in the affiliations of 
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Dr. Kenyon’s attitude. It is, surely, that of Jimmy 
Porter. The angry young man has appeared a; 
historian. Many of Dr. Kenyon’s seniors in the 
profession are also angry; but their anger about 
Other people’s theories conceals (or fails to con. 
ceal) a desire to substitute their own. Dr. Kenyon 
does not seem to want to sell us anything, apart 
from a little amateur psychology. (Not only 
James I but William III and Anne—‘of course’ 
had homosexual tendencies: one is surprised 
that Dr. Kenyon missed Mary II’s lesbianism, 
the subject of at least one historical novel.) It jj 
good that Jimmy Porter’s generation has pro 
duced a spokesman in the sphere of history. Sy 
many historians have picked our pockets whilst 
expounding their own philosophies that there i; 
something agreeable in Dr. Kenyon’s use of facts 
as bombs to explode the theories of others 
Bombs, however, are not the best building 
material. To welcome the appearance of a spokes. 
man is not to agree with what he has to com. 
municate. Like Jimmy Porter, Dr. Kenyon does 
not say much that is original; but he says it so 
vigorously and so personally that it sounds more 
original than it is. In this book he set out to be 
an entertainer; and he entertains very well 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Tradesmen’s Entrances 


Busman’s View. By C. R. Wason. (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.) 
In a Strange Land. By John O'Donoghue. (Bats- 
ford, 16s.) 
Bang to Rights. By Frank Norman. (Secker and 
Warburg, 15s.) 
‘DRIVING is one of the few remaining crafts.’ Mr. 
Wason is right to be proud of his skill, and could 
pat himself on the back, too, for being articulate 
about it, which few bus-drivers are, in print. Not 
that his background is typical: ‘Instead of learn- 
ing something useful I spent my childhood learn- 
ing Latin and Greek, which qualified me only to 
hand on the same rubbish to the next generation, 
a swindle against which I revolted.’ A rather un- 
grateful phrase: presumably it is his classical 
education that has helped him (not that another 
kind might not have helped in a different way) to 
express himself clearly about the task of driving 
a vehicle the size of a house, and to a schedule. 
However, he has become a bus-driver through 
and through: ‘I pick up passengers whenever I 
can; I like the pathetic look of gratitude in the 
eye of the little creatures when I stop for them.’ 

A lucid, sensible, informative and amusing 
book : it is clear that one way to get good docu- 
mentary writing is to have middle-class radicals 
with classical educations working at proletarian 
jobs that demand mainly manual skill. At any 
rate, Mr. Wason seems to be unselfconscious, 
which is more than can be said of John 
O'Donoghue, who came to England from Kerry 
in his middle age to work as a platelayer, 4 
labourer in the building trade, and suchlike. The 
freshness and innocence of Mr. O’Donoghue's 
first book, about his peasant boyhood, seem to 
have curdled into mannerism. There is no end of 
this sort of thing: 

‘The Public Relations Officer wants to see 
ou.” 
- ‘Who is he, Sir, please?’ I asked, delighted at 
the idea of a man with such a grand title even 
taking the slightest interest in me. 

It may be that a man of forty-five or so, who 
has been a navvy and a bobby, should still wince 
at his workmates’ rude words, as the author says 
he does, but to be awed by the grand title of 
Public Relations Officer is coming it a bit too 
coy. Poor-little-me-manship as a literary device 
has its limitations. 
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It is for rather different reasons that one is sure 
that Frank Norman will never write another book 
like Bang to Rights, a superbly crisp, unself- 
pitying book about prisons by a corrective- 
training prisoner (which means that he was over 
twenty-one when sentenced to at least his third 
sentence of two years or more). Mr. Norman 
wrote this before he got at dictionaries and too 
much other printed matter. There is already the 
merest hint of the damage they can do to a talent 
such as his, and the likelihood diminishes every 
day of his ever writing (or spelling) another 
passage like: 

In the main the geezers in the quire are all 
queers or some other sort of sex case’s, they put 
on theyre white cassocks and do their best to 
look like a load of bleeding virgins. One of them 
carries the cross, usually the biggest queen of 
them all. P 


Almost every one who goes in to the nick has 
some sort of imotional upset, but with some 
geezers it is worse than with others. That is why 
some times some poor mug will try to top him- 
self, there are a fair number who make an 
attempt at it: but not maney that suckseed, the 
reason being, it is harder to kill your self than 
you may think .. . if they don’t get certiffied, 
they send them back to their peters to do the 
rest of their bird, and the poor bastards have to 
live. 

But the whole little masterpiece of a book is 
quotable. Much—and much that is moving and 
valuable—is written ‘about prisons, by untypical 
ex-prisoners: homosexuals, and other ill-used 
intellectual, and perhaps over-sensitive, misfits. 
Here is a heterosexual who has committed real 
crimes, and professionally, in a book .that is 
crammed with truth and crackling with character. 

CYRIL RAY 
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For a single coin apiece you can 
buy 31 poems of John Betjeman, 53 
Elizabethan Love Lyrics selected by 
John Hadfield, 27 of D.H. Lawrence’s 
Love Poems, or Raymond Mortimer’s 
skilful winnowing of Tennyson’s vol- 
uminous verse. 


The Pocket Poets 


John Betjeman 
D. H. Lawrence - Tennyson 
Elizabethan Love Lyrics 


‘Pleasantly bound in stiff paperback, 
extremely well printed on good paper, 
the little volumes in this new series 
will surely make the most pleasing 
of bedside books or travelling com- 
panions.’ Sunday Times 


each 2/6 
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Subversive Spirit 


A Time To Speak. By Michael Scott. (Faber, 21s.) 


To the possessors of the law, the spirit of the 
Lord is lawless, 


Tuts line from his own poems could stand for 
the whole of Michael Scott’s hard, spiritual jour- 
ney. Put more formally, his theme appears to be: 


‘All over the world the innocent are oppressed. | 


Oppression is not so much created by the sins of 
rulers as by the laws of a society itself, and often 
by the laws of a Christian society. So God’s love 
can only be expressed through revolutionaries 
who break the law, so long as they break it in a 
Christian way.’ 

The book begins with childhood in a slum 
parish in Southampton. The vicarage had an 
envied garden, but in his father’s study grown-ups 
from the outside world broke down in tears be- 
cause their lives were unbearable: by the age of 
fifteen or so, Michael Scott felt that only 
by offering up his own privileges and serving the 


unfortunate could he subdue the terrifying vision | 


of a world of undeserved suffering. He went as a 
young man to South Africa and worked for a 
time in a leper colony. Then he came home and 
was ordained. 


In an East End parish in the Thirties, sure sud- 
denly that Christianity was ‘the divine instrument 
of change,’ he began his long and tormented but 
occasionally comic relationship with the Com- 
munists. His conscience told him that they had 
the right explanation for human suffering, and 
that their enemies were his enemies. At the same 
time, he could not abandon his religion’s faith in 
human love and individual sacrifice. Often sick 
and usually very unhappy, he struggled on for 
years in the attempt to use the ‘Mammon of 
unrighteousness’ and feel happy about it. On his 
voyage out to India to become Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Bombay he distributed clandestine 
messages round Communist cells all over the Far 
East. Japan was very dangerous, and the Bishop’s 
Chaplain was obliged to entertain a succession of 
puzzled but unsuspecting geisha girls to make 
each of them copy out in ideographs a part of the 
local agent’s name. 


Convinced still that Christ’s work could only 
be carried out through conspiracy against society 
(‘the spirit of the Lord . . . is Subversive’), he 
did not yet believe in the possibility of Christian 
conspirators. However, the war, and political 
experiences after his return to South Africa, 
finally parted him from the company of the Com- 
munists. As the protector of the African, in the 
tin streets of Sophiatown or Tobruk, on the 
prison farms at Bethel, each year before the 
United Nations as the implacable advocate of the 
Hereros of South-West Africa, he found work 
which one man’s passion could do more effec- 
tively than a whole party’s pressure. Standing up 
with a group of Indian satyagrahas at Durban and 
submitting without resistance to the assault of 
a White crowd, he found at last his divine method 
of conspiracy. 

A Time To Speak is not at all like Naught For 
Your Comfort. Father Huddleston wrote a bril- 
liant appeal to the world against South Africa. 
Michael Scott’s book is more of an introspection, 
the history of a timid, reluctant mind for which 
the sight of injustice made decision harder and 
not easier, annealing into the lean intensity of a 
Spiritual Franciscan. He writes with that intensity, 
sometimes made arid by the minute way in which 
he documents his political cases, sometimes issu- 
ing in unforgettably good writing when he allows 
it to narrate. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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SOVIET STRATEGY 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Raymond L. Garthoff 


A valuable book which lifts the Iron 
Curtain from one of the most crucial 
aspects of Russian policy. 


26s. 6d. post paid 


THE GREAT ARMS RACE 
Hanson W. Baldwin 
By one of America’s leading exponents 
on military affairs, this book is a 
topical attempt to evaluate American 
strengths and weaknesses  vis-d-vis 
Soviet Russia in as measured a manner 


as possible. 
16s. post paid 


FRENCH SOCIALISM 
IN THE CRISIS YEARS 
1933-36 

John T. Marcus 


A study of conflicting opinions and 
ideologies within a Socialist framework. 


38s. 6d. post paid 


A Short History of 
CAMBODIA 


Martin F. Herz 


An account of a little-known civilisa- 
tion from the days of Angkor to the 


present. 
26s. 6d. post paid 
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THE IDEA OF 
COLONIALISM 
Editors: R. Strausz-Hupé 

and H, W, Hazard 
roach to the problems 


ing with colonial issues. 
£2 4s. post paid 


An American 
involved in 


ATLANTIC BOOKS 
distributed by STEVENS & SONS 
3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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Brother Mountebank 
Wicholas Crabbe, or The One and the Many, By Fr. Rolfe (Baron Corvo). (Chatto and 


Windus, 21s.) 


Position at Noon. By Eric Linklater. (Jonathan Cape, 15s.) 

Picnic at Porokorro. By Hugo Charteris. (Collins, 15s.) 

The Cautious Heart. By William Sansom. (Hogarth, 13s. 6d.) 

A Thirsty Evil: Seven Short Stories. By Gore Vidal. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


In Hadrian the Seventh we have Rolfe’s dream of 
himself as a religious, in The Desire and Pursuit 
of the Whole his dream of himself as the devoted 
servant of Philosophy and Art. In Nicholas 
Crabbe, which would have scattered libel actions 
like a cornucopia had it been published in 1905 
when it was probably written, Rolfe appears as a 
dedicated writer. But unlike the other two books, 
Nicholas Crabbe, though it incessantly justifies 
Rolfe, does not attempt to idealise him. The treat- 
ment meted out by Rolfe to himself is, for once, 
not entirely tender—and he plainly regarded this 
fact as ample justification for chucking acid 
about like a hoodlum at everybody else. For this 
novel, though it has an exceedingly silly plot about 
the hero-writer befriending a miraculously 
‘dainty’ young man, is in the main a horrible and 
venomous account of a writer's struggle in the 
literary London of the early 1900s. Everyone in it 
is recognisable and everyone except the hero is 
totally vile (even the ‘dainty’ young man deserts 
him): agents, publishers, editors, brother-writers 
—all wallow, like the creatures of Bosch, in a 
cesspit of deceit and envy, avarice and sloth. 
This book is a kind of epic treatment of mere 
petty bickering and nastly little confidence tricks; 
as might be: ‘You said you'd pay me if I read 
the proofs.’ ‘No, I didn’t.’ ‘Yes, you did.’ ‘Well, 
write me another 120,000 words instead and I'll 
give you £5 now and £5 when you've finished.’ 
*You’re simply exploiting me because I’m so 
poor.’ ‘No, I’m not.’ ‘Yes, you are. . . .” 

In short, it’s about as depressing and wearisome 
as a book could be, and one is tempted to say 
that, apart from the historical interest of Rolfe’s 
gross caricatures of well-known Yellow Book 
personalities, the whole thing is completely worth- 
less. But there is one redeeming feature. For all 
his sickly salacity, his self-righteousness, his para- 
noiac hatreds, and the mountainous absurdity of 
most of his pretensions—for all his fraudulence 
as a person—Rolfe was sincere and almost heroic 
in his striving to serve literature. Myself, I think 
he was an indifferent minister whose talents have 
been overrated. But he does convey, even in this 
drab and snarling composition, something of the 
dignity, humility and fervour which can attach 
to the pursuit of letters and indeed attached to 
Rolfe in so far as he pursued them. Frederick 


Rolfe or Baron Corvo, he was a mountebank and 
a crook; he wasn’t even a good writer; but he 
was a true servant of Apollo and worshipped the 
radiance of the god. 

Eric Linklater has given us a historical enter- 
tainment rather than a novel, but it need be none 
the less welcome for that. He starts with a raggle- 
taggle contemporary young man, the last repre- 
sentative of a British upper-middle-class family, 
who is going bankrupt in a shady antique shop. 
He blames his inadequacies on his father, and we 
then shift back to the father himself, who emerges 
rollicking out of the trenches of the Somme, only 
to fall a victim to melancholia later in his life. He 
in turn blames his spoiled life on to the sins of 
his father, and we shift back once more, this time 
to review the follies of a handsome Indian Army 
officer in the heyday of the Raj. And so on. Finally 
we get back to the founder of the family, an 
eighteenth-century opportunist who made a for- 
tune out of John Company. What we have here, 
then, is the history, in reverse, of a typical English 
family which, throughout 200 years, built houses 
and fortunes, constitutions and Empires, pro- 
voked magnificent scandals, sensibly exploited the 
exploitable and insisted on a tooth for a tooth. 
The individual portraits and incidents are 
impenitently robust and noticeably undemocratic 
in feeling; and lovers of social justice will be sorry 
to learn that the randy young man in the antique 
shop (which whom the book opens and closes) is 
not finally ruined in symbolic retribution for the 
sins of his ancestors, but deserts his wife and 
children to seek a fortune in America. Mr. Link- 
later makes it plain he will win one. 

Picnic at Porokorro is a forceful, if sometimes 
rather murkily written, demonstration that intel- 
ligence and good will are not enough, by them- 
selves, to resolve the fanatical resentments and 
jealousies of our time. The natives of a colony 
which aspires to independence make trouble for 
the Diamond Corporation, by which they have 
been on the whole justly administered and fairly 
provided for. The Provincial Commissioner 
arrives, bluff, Scots, loving the natives of the 
country to which he has devoted his life, thinking 
to quiet such essentially lovable people by a mere 
demonstration of his own presence and good 
humour. But something has entered in unknown 
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in his philosophy, and that something, symbolised 
by a cannily presented journalist, means inevitable 
hate and destruction, not for the sake of future 
freedom, but for the sake of present rancour and 
the profitable titillation of a million rancorous 
breasts. The sands of time, whirled by the winds 
of hatred, are already choking the poor old 
humanist Commissioner and will soon provide his 
shallow and anonymous grave. This is a sad novel, 
bleak and thoughtful and full of fear. 

A happy recommendation goes out of a deft, 
witty and near-poetic little tale—William Sansom’s 
The Cautious Heart; and a more qualified recom- 
mendation of the tinkling perversity, as merry as 
a leper’s bell, of Gore Vidal’s short stories in 4 
Thirsty Evil. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Right to Play 


Second Chorus. By Humphrey Lyttelton. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 15s.) 


‘MAN you don’t pose, never!’ is how Louis Arm- 
strong once crisply summed up his art. The phrase 
serves equally well to sum up Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton. This, his second book, is little more than a 
collection of reminiscences, opinions, and anec- 
dotes, but it is written with such transparent 
honesty and down-to-earth good humour that, 
despite its meagre content, it is both enjoyable 
and satisfying. He has stepped from Eton and 
the Grenadiers to a jazz cellar in Oxford Street 
without apparently disturbing the balance of his 
personality; he has slipped like a minnow through 
drastic changes of class and background, and the 
adjustments he has had to make have been 
effected throughout with candour and elegance. 
He has managed this, on the evidence of his 
writing, by sheer good sense; he can write about 
jazz clearly and simply, he does not espouse 
transient musical crazes, he does not adopt either 
a patronising or an excessively overawed attitude 
to visiting American jazz musicians. But how far 
these attributes have helped him in the actual 
making of music is more difficult to determine; 
perhaps, in a way, he has been hindered by them. 
For his music has always been conservative 
by nature; he has not blazed the trail of a new 
musical form, he has re-established, on different 
ground, an old one. His energies seem to have 
had to go almost as much into establishing his 
right to play as into his playing. However, he 
appears to be getting gradually more adventurous 
musically, moving, still minnow-like, into the 
tricky, fast-running mainstream waters, away 
from the traditional pond. Let us hope he con- 
tinues to supplement the blown with the written 
word. 

RORY MCEWEN 
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NEW LIGHT 


ON THE EYES 
By R. Brooks Simpkins 


Revolutionary and scientific discoveries which indicate extensive reform and 
reduction in the prescription of glasses and radical improvement in the 
treatment of diseases such as Cataract and Glaucoma. 

Written for the layman and the professional, this book solves many of the 
problems of why eyes, normal at birth, develop refractive errors. It clearly 
indicates that developed, irregular shapes of the eyes are capable of correc- 
tion and are not static unless so maintained by the wearing of glasses, and 
describes treatment by Visible Ray Therapy. Demy 8vo, 38 diagrams, 25s net. 


VINCENT STUART LTD 
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SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of contents and contributors to Volume 


200 of the ‘Spectator’ (January-June, 1958) is available. 


Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per copy, should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER, 


99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE SKELETON AT THE BANKERS’ FEAST 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wrrn the biggest-ever surplus on 
our international account. to 
serve up as an appetiser it was 
a ravishing bankers’ banquet at 
the Mansion House last week. It 
was only typical of honest Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory to remind the 
Lord Mayor and his well-satisfied 
guests that there was a skeleton 
in the cupboard—in the shape of 
476,000 unemployed. Only a 
small skeleton, he assured them. 
Even now, he said, when the world had been going 
through a phase of recession, unemployment was 
a little over 2 per cent., a far lower figure than 
practically any other industrial country today 
with the exception of France. To have achieved 
a surplus of £334 million in the first half of the 
year with an unemployed total of only 476,000 
was, | agree, wonderful—we could no doubt have 
secured a surplus of £668 million by doubling the 
unemployed—but it would be a more wonder- 
ful thing if we could manage to have a comfort- 
able surplus with not so many workless besieging 
the labour exchanges. I believe we could—if only 
the Treasury would play its economic cards more 
boldly. 

The Mansion House diners probably went home 
convinced that our record surplus was due to the 
brilliant economic management of the principal 
guests—the Chancellor and the Governor of the 
Bank. That bright idea was actually spread by 
Mr. J. E. S. Simon, the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury, in Middlesbrough last week when he 
told the Institute of Bankers there that the resolute 
measures Of last autumn were ‘painful-and un- 
popular but as a result the gold and dollar reserves 
have increased month by month.’ In point of fact 
the stern monetary measures of last September, 
culminating in the Bank rate of 7 per cent., were 
mainly responsible for the unemployment, not for 
the surplus. As everyone knows, the large surplus 
was due mainly to the fall in import prices and the 
strength of exports: the unemployment helped 
by preventing a rise in the volume of imports. “We 
cannot expect these conditions to last,’ Mr. Amory 
told the banqueting bankers, ‘indeed, our exports 
are already falling.” They were down 4 per cent. 
in the first nine months of the year and the ques- 
tion is Whether they will fall sharply enough in 
the next six months to drive production down and 
unemployment up to an undesirable level. The 
pessimists are already talking of three-quarters of 
a million unemployed before Christmas. 

lam not inclined to take so pessimistic a view— 
nor, I see, were the businessmen reporting on the 
Federation of British Industries questionnaire in 
the first ten days of October—but I find it hard 
to subscribe to the extraordinary optimism of Mr. 
Simon, the Financial Secretary, who looks for a 
tesumed expansion of the economy ‘in the not 
very distant future.’ Mr. Simon’s case is that the 
American economy had recovered earlier and 
with more strength than most people expected 
and that this would give a powerful impetus to 
world recovery; that commodity prices had 
stopped falling and that this would maintain the 
purchasing power of the primary producing coun- 
tries; and, finally, that all these factors would be 
‘reinforced by the expansionist measures taken at 
the recent conferences at Montreal and New 
Delhi.” Mr. Simon forgets, first, that the American 
recession in itself had little effect om world trade 
because American imports were well maintained 
and the outflow of American gold helped to 
strengthen world reserves; secondly, that the 





sterling-area countries suffering from the fall in 
commodity prices (which preceded the American 
recession) kept up their buying power by drawing 
on their sterling balances (to the extent of £225 
million) in the last part of 1957 and by attracting 
foreign capital (to the extent of £171 million) in 
the first half of 1958. But they may run into an 
awkward gap before the Montreal decisions begin 
to take effect. We must not forget that the rest of 
the sterling area overseas had a trade deficit with 
the UK and the world of no less than £475 mil- 
lion in the first half of 1958, which must be 
a very restraining influence upon their outside 
purchases. Fortunately sterling-area exports are 
less than half our total and it is possible that in- 
creasing exports to America and the rest of the 
world will make up for part of their decline. It 
all depends on the outcome of what the directors 
of the International Monetary Fund call the 
downward cyclical movement now in progress. 
The reason why I attacked Mr. Thorneycroft's 
‘crisis’ Bank rate of 7 per cent. so ferociously was 
because it was dangerous to use such harsh mone- 
tary measures of deflation to kill a wage-cost infla- 
tion when there was already a world trend towards 
recession. Could not foreign confidence in the £ 
have been restored equally well with a Bank rate 
of 6 per cent.? In the six months to December, 
1957, we had a surplus on our international 
account of no less than £154 million. Could not 
the trade unions have been induced to show the 
restraint which the Prime Minister has lately com- 
mended equally well with a Bank rate of 6 per 
cent.? Mr. Amory is now appealing for modera- 
tion in wage claims, which, he says, are still 
causing him ‘a good deal of anxiety,’ but there is 
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no evidence to suggest that the recent settlements 
in the mining, engineering and shipbuilding in- 
dustries were any less reasonable because Bank 
rate was not 7 per cent. but 4} per cent. 

There is no question in my mind that Mr. 
Thorneycroft overdid it, that the unemployed are 
now suffering for it, and that Mr. Amory is being 
over-cautious in his gradual little-by-little 
approach to re-expansion. It was not until July 
that he put an end to the credit squeeze, and Sep- 
tember before he relaxed the hire-purchase con- 
trols. But he still requires a deposit of 334 per cent. 
on motor-cars, TV and radio sets, most domestic 
appliances and shop and office fittings. These 
restrictions should be swept away. It is something 
that he has now raised the 1957 ceiling from pub- 
lic investment, but by how much? The £100 mil- 
lion suggested is not nearly enough. Demand, 
surely, can be increased appreciably in view of our 
existing surplus capacity without generating 
another scramble for labour and reviving the 
wage-cost inflation. If Mr. Amory lets unemploy- 
ment rise to three-quarters of a million the Tory 
Party will undoubtedly be accused of liking it 
that way. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE raising of the cash margin from 70 per 
‘aes to 90 per cent. only stopped the Wall 
Street boom for a couple of days and the Dow 
Jones industrial index has now risen 25 per cent. 
since the beginning of the year. With leading in- 
dustrial equities selling at over twenty times their 
current earnings per share American shares have 
lost their appeal for the British investor, except - 
the most nimble professional. The Wall Street 
boom spills over into Throgmorton Street through 
various channels—oil shares, copper shares and 








1958, were adopted. 








Group Trading Profits 1949-1958 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
£4,576,290 £5,896,913 £8,161,150 £10,007,555 £11,443,390 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
£15,541,292 £18,923,479 £20,273,185 £21,630,137 £23,193,764 


The Great Universal Stores Limited, operating over 2,700 Stores, Shops, Warehouses, 
Factories and Depots throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 


THE 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
LTD. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The Fortieth Ordinary General Meeting of The Great Universal Stores, Ltd., was held 
in London on 22nd October, 1958. The report and accounts for the year ended 31st March, 


In his circulated statement Mr. Isaac Wolfson, chairman and managing director, said: 
“Your company has once again achieved an increase in sales and in trading profit over the 
previous year.” Consolidated trading profit was £23,193,764, an increase of £1,563,627. The | 
total dividend for the year, equivalent to the previous year’s, was covered 2} times. Asa | 
result of a scrip issue in June, 1958, issued capital now amounted to £20,944,412. Reserves | 
total £52,345,070. Satisfactory results had been achieved by all seven trading divisions—the 
Mail Order, Multiple Stores and Shops, Salesman Collector, Household (formerly Furniture) 
Stores, Overseas, Wholesale, and Manufacturing Divisions. Hire purchase sales showed an 
increase for the year, but as a result of the restrictions imposed in February, 1955, had repre- 
sented only 10 per cent. of total domestic sales, but increased turnover in 1958 would be 
reflected in profits in 1959 and 1960. New acquisitions in the year under review included Hope 
Brothers, Ltd., and its subsidiary, Hector Powe, Ltd., with a total of 127 establishments, 
Houndsditch Warehouse Co., Ltd., and Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co., Ltd. 

Group sales were now in advance of the same period of 1957. “I am confident,” Mr. 
Wolfson concluded, “that the Group will continue to benefit as the country prospers.” 
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even South African gold shares. I -have just been 
reading an American broker’s circular recom- 
mending the purchase of SHELL as being the 
cheapest of the international oil equities quoted 
on Wall Street. American buying has pushed up 
Shell to 163s. 6d. and as the gross yield at this 
price is still over 4 per cent. (compared with 2.4 
per cent. On SHELL OIL, the American subsidiary) 
there is still scope for a further rise. BURMAH OIL 
has yet to decide what to do with its 100 per cent. 
bonus On BRITISH PETROLEUM. It now has 
53,429,850 British Petroleum shares (valued in 
the market at 56s. ex bonus) and 3,339,660 Shell 
shares against an issued ordinary capital of 
41,209,540 shares, which are quoted today at 
86s. 3d. As today’s value of Burmah’s holdings 
of BP and Shell works out at 85s. 10d. per share, 
the market is valuing the oil trading side of 
Burmah at only 5d. per share, which is absurd. 
Sooner or later Burmah Oil must face up to the 
fact that its whole structure has become lopsided. 
The best thing it can do is to form a holding com- 
pany for its oil investments and distribute the 
shares of this holding company to its own share- 
holders as a bonus. 


From Cunard to Wallpaper and Lewis’s 
Although the Governor of the Bank poured 
some cold water on the Stock Exchange boom in 
his speech at the Mansion House dinner, the 
market has gone merrily ahead, with an increas- 
ing turnover. Great care should now be taken, for 
the boom shows signs here and there of losing its 
sense of proportion. It was foolish to ignore the 
passing of the interim dividend by CUNARD (except 
by marking the shares down temporarily), and I 
would suggest a sale of these shares at 20s. 6d. and 
an exchange into a domestic trade equity like 
WALLPAPER, which has raised its dividend from 
25 per cent. to 274 per cent. and declared a one- 
for-two scrip bonus. If the company distributes, 
say, 20 per cent. next year on the enlarged capital, 
as the more optimistic expect, the shares at the 
current price of 113s. 3d. cum bonus will return 
a yield of 4.4 per cent., which is attractive for a 
share of this quality. A purchase of Wallpaper 
might be combined with one of LEWIS’S INVEST- 
MENT TRUST which has just declared a one-for- 
four scrip bonus. Last year Lewis’s Investment 
paid a dividend of 17 per cent. out of earnings of 
54 per cent. and if they were to pay, say, 15 per 
cent. on the enlarged capital, which is not at all 
impossible, as the interim dividend has been in- 
creased, the shares at the present price of 18s. 6d. 
cum bonus would return a potential yield of just 
over 4 per cent. This again is an attractive return 
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for a share which is usually on a yield basis of 
33 per cent. 


Capseals 

For the small investor the small company is 
not usually to be recommended as a suitable 
investment, for continuity of management 
efficiency is not as assured as it is with the large 
combine, but from time to time exceptions can be 
found. For example, I hear well of CAPSEALS, 
which has a capital of only £100,000. This is a 
company which manufactures all types of liners 
for the bottle-cap trades. It is one of the largest 
producers in this country of milk-bottle discs and 
its other products cover a wide range of tubes and 
containers used in packaging; it also makes cable 
reels for the electrical cable industry. For the year 
ended December its trading profits were 20 per 
cent. up and its earnings amounted to 69 per cent. 
on capital which had been doubled by the 100 per 
cent. scrip bonus of June, 1957. A conservative 
dividend policy is being pursued; the dividend 
being 25 per cent. As the carry-forward was 
equivalent to 110 per cent. of the capital and the 
net tangible assets to 210 per cent. there must soon 
come a time when another scrip bonus is given or 
the dividend policy made more liberal. At 3s. 9d. 
the Is. shares return a yield of just under 7 per 
cent. Unfortunately no interim dividend is paid 
and the next dividend will be declared in May. 


COMPANY NOTES 


and F, STONE: has had, as retailers of 
J eclectric appliances, radio and television sets, 
a long record of success, but for the year ended 
June 30, 1958, the company has suffered a con- 
siderable setback. The trading profit has dropped 
from £1,237,980 to £860,678, and the net profit 
was £309,188 against £447,601. The ordinary divi- 
dend is, however, unchanged at 30 per cent. These 
disappointing figures are no doubt partly due to 
the many hire-purchase restrictions which per- 
sisted throughout the past trading year, but which 
are now being relaxed. The company has ample 
resources to finance its own hire-purchase con- 
tracts and: is known to be increasing its credit and 
rental sales, The 5s. ordinary shares, now 23s. to 
yield 6.5 per cent., may be standing at a higher 
level next year if the company’s fortunes resume 
their former upward trend. 


Fairey Aviation keeps to its conservative divi- 
dend policy by maintaining the ordinary dividend 
at 15 per cent. for the third successive year. This 


year earnings work out at 81.3 per cent. (1957—84 
per cent.) covering the dividend 54 times. For the 
year ending March 31, 1958, the gross trading 
profit is shown as £2,231,146, but only after credit- 
ing £1.90 million for deliveries made in previous 
years—in 1956-57 the amount was £1.25 million. It 
is thus apparent that current profits are down and 
until the chairman, Mr. G. W. Hall, explains the 
present position and future prospects the future 
must remain obscure. There is plenty of develop- 
ment work in hand, such as the Rotodyne Heli- 
copter and the Ultra Light Helicopter, which are 
now near the production stage: The company is 
obviously committed to a large capital outlay, for 
a contribution has to be made to the De Havilland 
Hunting Fairey Consortium for the BEA order 
and also to the Atomic Power Construction Con- 
sortium. Evidence of this may be found-in the 
reduction of the cash balance last year from 
£1,040,371 to £466,078. Net profit for the past year 
was £980,228 against £983,157. The 10s. ordinary 
shares at 20s. 3d. yield 7.4 per cent. The chairman 
must enlighten the shareholders on the present 
diversification of the company’s interests and the 
future profit-earning capacity of the various 
developments to which it is committed. 


Ransome and Maries, the well-known manu- 
facturers of bearings, have achieved a record turn- 
over for the year ended June 30, 1958, and a 
greatly increased net profit of £639,996 against 
£380,538. This excellent result is no doubt mostly 
due to the prosperity of the motor industry, but it 
must be assumed that the capital outlay of about 
£1 million over the past two years was also 
responsible for greater efficiency, and expansion 
of the company’s interests and profits. The pro- 
duction of bearings is now concentrated at 
Newark and the new factofy at Annfield Plain, 
whilst overseas subsidiaries are operating profit- 
ably in Canada, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. If earnings continue to increase, as they 
should, now that the: capital expansion pro- 
gramme has been completed, the outlook for 
shareholders is certainly rosy. The chairman, Mr. 
E. W. Senior, states that the company’s order book 
is substantial, that cash assets have jumped from 
£35,371 to £606,657 and the bank overdraft of 
£94,318 has been repaid; but he does not explain 
his dividend declaration. This for the fourth year 
is 15 per cent. plus an interim of 24 per cent. (for 
the current year), no doubt declared at this time to 
avoid attracting profit tax as it would have done 
as part of the final dividend. With earnings at 
55.7 per cent. it is safe to assume a total dividend 
for the current year of 174 per cent. On this basis 
the 5s. ordinary shares at 14s. 6d. yield 6 per cent. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,015 


ACROSS 
1 A rotten mixture, but beloved of 
the gardener (7) 
5 Man has almost to cheat to get 


bread (7) 28 Meditate about 

Cambridgeshire? (7) ; : 

perhaps (5) 29 Left at the finish ? (7) 21 Dogberry’s failure to arrive? (7) 
DOWN 

It is subject to minute recording 


9 Loose bed-cover, provided by 1 

10 Sounds like the  teetotaller’s 
compromise (4-5) 

11 The car for a jaunt has the low- 
down (6) 

12 Sailors love the old instrument, 
it’s certain (8) 

14 It’s worthwhile for the girl to 
come back (5) 


discovered (9) 


their establishments (9) 
18 You have to face it in the end (9) 
20 Race in a swoon? (5) 
22 In favour of the written word at 
length (8) 


a book token for one guinea will be awarded to 


26 Not that the compositor who uses 13 ‘Housemaster’ maybe (5-5) 
it is necessarily bald! (4-5) 16 Extol the accountant, or he may 
27 Nevertheless, the piper works 
hard to produce it (5) 17 The keeper or his charges? (9) 
a kinsman in 19 They have countless strings to 


) 
Folded stole in manuscript (7) 
Ado in ship when snakes are SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,013 


. , 4 ‘That old common arbitrator Managers. 10 Patina. 12 Liszt. 13 Upas 
15 Sound-proofing is superfluous in ——’ (Shakespeare) (4) trees. 14 Sally. 16 Dashboard, 17 Dog- 


5 = directors should be stout! 24 Shabby. 25 Cerebral. 26 East Side. 27 
6 No good in Poona in the old days DOWN.—1 Dimples. 2 Bones. 3 Tightly. 
(5) 


7 To get to the other side? (3-4) 
24 Uncle A. wriggling on the beach (6) 8 It’s good for a laugh (5) 
A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Tyetet, Cotes Dictionary and a second prize ot 


lers of the first two correct solutions 
opened on November 4, Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,015, 99 Gower St.,London, WC. Mr. L. E- Willcox, 95° Cromwell" Road, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on November 7 


be irritated (4-5) 


their bows! (7) 


22 Last words with a laugh (5) 

23 Donkey in the Sappers? But it’s 
a small civet! (5) 

25 The gardener’s lot (4) 





ACROSS.—1 Debate. 4 Cribbing. 8 


collar,.19 Fatal. 21 Hackneyed. 22 Realm. 
Cynara. 
5 Bran-tub. 6 Itinerant. 7 Grassed. 9 
Roundelays. 11 Cat’s-cradie. 15 Logicians. 
17 Dehisce. 18 Omnibus. 19 Farmery. 20 
Lamella, 23 Aorta. 

PRIZEWINNERS 


Hove 3, Sussex, and Mr. E. R. C 9 
102 Divinity Road, Oxford. 
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Seasonable Operations 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION ‘No. -451 


Report by C. G. 


The usual prize was offered for a sonnet to Autumn in which the word ‘parachute’ was to 


be.used. 


Tue great proof of an artist is if he can use-the 
very limitations imposed by the means at his dis- 
posal to create something which without those 
limitations would have been less noteworthy; 
witness the triumph over the asymmetrical corners 
in the Raphaele stanze in Rome, over the uneven 
site of the Erechtheion, over the confined circle of 
a Syracusan coin. This*may seem a far cry from 
a sonnet on Antumn, but where nearly all the 
competitors came down, including many of ‘the 
seasoned veterans, was in just this respect: the 
word ‘parachute’ was pushed in and poked in and 
dragged in and pulled in; few made it a positive 
contribution to the thought of the sonnet. The 
outstanding exception was Tristram, who wins 
the first prize of two.and a half guineas, followed 
by P. M. with one and a half guineas. The origin- 
ality of M._J. Field's quotations and the frieze- 
like quality of Nan Wishart’s tattie-lifters earn 
these two entrants a guinea each 
For the rest, as‘four sonnets are going to take 
up a good deal «of .the available space. I -must, 
Bacen-like, confine myself to ‘certain brief notes’ : 
1. It-was odd that so many lines in a competi- 
tion of this standing should fail to scan. 
2. Many of the allegories were forced. This 
does not include ‘the poem by T. G. Waite. 
3. I liked the echoes of ‘Charles d'Orléans an 
Gertrude Pitt*s sonnet. 
4. And of Milton’s sonnet*to ‘Mr: Lawrence in 
several instances, e.g., 
Fireside joys and crumpets with my tea. 
(H. A. C. Evans.) 
—though how far. we have fallen from the 
gracious life may be deduced *by comparing 
Milton with Guy Hadley: 
And tea like Ganges, colour of brown boot. 
There goes another shilling in the slot. 
. Nancy Gunter is commended for her sestet, 
Philomela for two..equally good sonnets, 
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H. B. McCaskie for the artful twist in the 
last line. Also Bernard Wake, R. A. 
McKenzie, Gloria Prince, J. A. Lindon, 
Audrey L. Laski, Isebel Cumming, Rhoda 
Tuck Pook, Arcas and Anne Lewis-Smith. 


And. for a tailpiece: 


So, Autumn, nuts to you! (B. P. Hatton.) 


PRIZES 
(TRISTRAM) 
The Golden Age is gone beyond recall 
And broken bottles spike the Garden wail. 
Adam and Eve are banned; the world in thrall. 
Their parachutes were faulty at the Fall. 


No more could Icarus fly than could Canute 
Bar waves: for hotly did the Sun refute 

His reaching for the airborne attribute. 
And, as we know, he packed no parachute. 


They have no grave. But Autumn is their pall: 

The mourning trees shed tears; and Earth is mute, 
In annual mime they have memorial, 

When grass is flattened by the falling fruit. 

Autumn thus points,.dismembered—tike old Gaul-— 
The fate of those who have no parachute. 


(Pp. M.) 
SEASONAL OPERATIONS 


An Autumn barrage softens up the Front. 
Great guns have stripped the trees, and rotting fruit 
Makes pancake landings. Dropped by parachute 
Leaf armies do their infiltration stunt. 
Scatter, and go to earth—or bear the brunt 
Of firing squads. Soon Winter's icy boot 
Will stamp them out, below, seed corm and root 
Prepare a new offensive, and the hunt 
Be up again, for this vast Underground 
Movement will force an enemy retreat. 
Then liberated hedge and ditch will fling 
Their vict’ry garlands; there will be a round— 
Robin, insisting ona plebiscite— 
And the whole country will declare for Spring! 





(M.J. FIELD) 
Autumn. stand there, on that unpleasant fea. 
And listen. I have several things to say.” 
First, of the songs of Spring, ah, where were they? 
Second, thy sister Summer, where went she? 
Now I have fears that thou may’st cease to be! 
1 dream’d that as I wander’d by the way 
Thick. sudden snow concealed this sodden clay. 
Would it be cleanly thus thyself to free? 


Thy sisters both baled out, we know not where. 
Their silver parachutes were never seen. 

Could Earth show anything much more unfair’ 
Yes, if it happened thou wert just as mean. 
Still, if thou would’st forbear to give us over, 
An Indian Summer might us yet recover. 


(NAN WISHART) 

Now heavy droops your burdened sky with cloud 
Pressed on the stony fields, the shiver'd trees; 
Stooped by the drills, their bunch'd skirts at their 

knees, 
The tattie-lifters straggle, earthward bowed. 
Dispersed they go, a sombre-coloured crowd, 
About the fieids, scattered in twos and threes, 
Like parachutes nagged by the testy breeze, 
Dragged on the earth, harsh tamer of the proud! 
This harvest has no splendour, there’s no gold 
Waved in the sun, no ruddy fruits revealed, 
Only the lank shaws shrivelled on the cold 
Damp of the ground; here on the stony field 
The drab brown pits their hidden gathering hold. 
The tattie harvest in the brown earth sealed. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 454 
Set by Allan O. Waith 
On the first of September, one Sunday morn, 
I shot.a hen pheasant in standing corn 
Without a licence. Contrive who can 
Such a cluster of crimes against God and Man! 


Competitors are .asked to contrive a comparable 
criminal record, within the confines of a four-line 
verse, for any one of the following: a publican, a 
landlord (or a tenant), a passenger on British Rail- 
ways, a parent, a motorist, a theatre-manager, an 
MP. Prize: six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
454, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Novem- 
ber 4. Results on November 14. 











Nov. 8th, (Candidates who have completed form 
TS10 within the last year, have mothing to alter, 


Daily 10-5.30. Sat. 10—1. Closes 31st October. — 


columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- | LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, AYLWIN ALFRED BROD GALLERY, 36 Sackville THEATRE 
paid 3s. 6d. per line Line averages 40 | SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 55 Southward Street, Piccadilly. London, W.1. ANNUAL nas 
= : | Park Road, S.E.16, Headmistress required Easter, AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF FINE OLD | yoweR. 7.30. Oct. 24. 25 (Mems. 26), 30, 3! 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers | 1959, for this Grammar School with a roll of | - MASTERS. * sae Nov. 1: ‘Lower Depths..—CAN S111 (6-9), 
ls. extra. Classifiel Advertisement | about 600 girls. Burnham Group XI based on an AN EXHIBITION of Glass and Earthenware CAN 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 
Department, ‘The Spectator Lad., | {Yj unt 31a of 1.063 fog 19ses%, Counce by TIMO SARPANEVA ‘ang Kar FRANCK © CAT * : 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. preperacte aor eet need at ro shone erage of Finland. and PAOLA VENINI, of Italy, | 
| - Apply | October 20th to November Ist. Lower Ground | : 
Telephous ain 3221 G timed). form TS10, obtainable, with further particulars, | Floor, WOOLLANDS of Knightsbridge, S.W.1. PERSONAL 
eee meee | from the Education Officer (TS/10), The County | Feeewpe GALEN. 30 Grutea Succi, Wi. ; et ae : 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT Hall, London, S.E.1, and returnable 40 him by RECENT PAINTINGS by L. S. LOWRY. ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
| 


\USTRALIA—U NIV ERSITY “OF QUEENS- 
LAND. LECTURER IN ECONOMICS WITHIN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF “EXTERNAL 
STUDIFS, Applications are invited for the above 
Position. Applicants should have an Honours 
Decree in Economics, or equivalent tif 


may complete form ‘TS10B). Applicants who 
applied in response to the previous advertisement 
will be d without further application 
unless they withdraw. (2081.) 


OUTER LONDON publishing house requires 








Salary, £A1,540-£A2.040 p.a. Further ‘particulars 
and application forms are obtainable ‘from ‘the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
Lo.Jon, W.C.1. Applications close. in “Australia 
and London.-on the 36th November, 1958. 
CHILD CARE OFFICER TRAINING. 
lrained CHIED CARE OFFICERS are 
urgently meéded. One year ourses «at 
Birmingham, ‘Liverpoo! and —— 
Universities «and the “London “School 
ms onomics are available to holders of social 
vience, teaching, or health visiting qualifica- 
tions, Graduates in other subjects and with 
Suitable experience can also be considered. 
Grants are available-towards fees and main. 
tenance. For course starting October, 1959, 
-andidates .are aasked to.apply before 31st 
January. Information from Central Training 
Council an “Child Gare, Room 518 444E), 
Horseferry House, London, S.W.1. 
UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, CHRIST- 
CHURCH, "NEW "ZEALAND. ASSISTANT 
LECTURER TN ‘PSYCHOLOGY. Applications 
are invited ‘for the .above position. Candidates 
should have an-honours degree from @ tecognised 








University, “Previous teaching or _ ex- ° 


Derience ewill “be an advantage. salary 
sunched saueian aunesian l-tieaat ie “anne oat 
£780 per.anaum, rising by increments to 


obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of she British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon. Square, London, W.C.1. ‘The.closing date 
for the receipt of — in New Zealand 
@ad Londen, is ‘1Sth ‘Nevember, “1958. 





y for Head of Edisoria) Department. 
Good shorthand-typist, with some -experience; 
20-30.—Box 4201. 


SOUTH ‘HAMPSTEAD ‘HIGH SCHOOL 
(GPDST). 3 Maresfield Gardens, NW .3.. Wanted 
in January, -part-time teacher of Jewish Scrip- 
ture for about three mornings a weck.—Picase 
apply to The Headmistress. stating squalifica- 
tions - ‘enclosing tcstimonials, as soon “2s 








STELLA 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Station). Ail ee 
staff qn. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. 

6644. 





national survey of the aged,-to 
Officials .and > ee ae 5 
Sutlons uertn oat aheahente. Some «experience in 

research, interviewing. 


not Jater than 31 October, 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 





A.LA, GALLERY, 15 Lisle \St., tee Be 
UTUMN EXHIBITION 





NEW ATLANTIS FOUND. ATION 
Sth Annual Foundation Lecture, “The Philosophy 
of .Emmanue! Swedenbore—God, Man and 
Cosmos,” by the Reverend Clifford Harley. Vice- 
President of the Swedenborg Society. Friday. 
24th October. 1958, 8 pam. The Swendenborg 
Hall, Barter Strect, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1}. 


“THE GREAT EXPERIMENT IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.’ Third of 7 tectures on Tuesday 





Amenican 
Sq. Dennis Welland (Univ. of “Nottingham 
speaks on —— Dickinson and her “Letter to 
the World,” t. 28. 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES : TREVOR 
BELL ‘Paintings. Daily 10-4, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork 
Street, AV.1. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of two 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Women's 
International Art Club Annual Exhibition. Last 
dlays. Today and “Saturday 114, Sunday 
24. Admission free. <Adioins Aldgate Bast 








ART FILM SHOW 





days 2.30 .and 3.45. October : Stanley 
Spencer 1  autinam Wines: Guastey “Spenser 
2 War-and Peace. (1854). 





| 76 Burlington ‘#House, Cambridge - 


refer to the head of the first column 

A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in typnotherapy. treats personality prob- 
lems fears, habits, compiexes, compulsions, 
anxicty, neurosis, insomnia. — R. K. =. 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St.. W.1 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet, — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane. Accrington. 

CANCER PATIENT (82010). Poor man (57), also 
has acute bronchitis. needs an expensive liquid 
dict, and -additional warmth. Heip is needed 
towards cost of nourishment, gas fires and bed- 
ding. Please help us to care for him. Jewellery 
welcomed.— Nationa! Society for Cancer Relief, 
Appeal G.7. 47 Victoria Street. S.W.1. 
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EVERY SUNDAY joint will be just as good on 
Monday with RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., 
Bankers, 
are still offering 74% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4% interest 
on units of £500.—Ful! details from Investment 
Dept., S. R. Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FOOTBALL — Particulars of a statistical 
method of forecasting resu!ts.—Box 1355. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. - 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99 
FOUND ! An easy-to-make snack—simply spread 
Burgess Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
Delicious ! 

FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps; short-long periods. — Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906. 

IF YOU MAKE SPEECHES would you like 
them to be BETTER speeches? Many already 
competent speakers have increased their power 
with audiences by advice from John Radcliff, 
a speaker's coach of wide experience. Might he 
not be of equal use to you?—Write for particu- 
lars, $0 Avenue Road, Herne Bay 


KINSEY REPORT on Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Pianning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. k nds 
LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS have selected 
that ‘Great Lady of Sherries,’ Isabelita, as the 
wine of the month. Try a glass in the wine bar at 
2a Duke Street, Manchester Square, W.1. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
research of all kinds.—Box 4161. 

MASSAGE TREATMENT (Visiting). — Mr. 
Barker (L.C.S.P. Phys.). — Phone FUL 3875 
(mornings). 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regem Street, W.1. (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds. Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 
OFF to the Birketts’ for the week-end. Musn’t 
forget to take along some El Cid sherry, That's 
the superb Spanish Amontillado that always earns 
a@ glad welcome. I'll get a bottle for the family 
at the same time. 





RATTRAY’S 


OLD GOWRIE) 


TOBACCO 


is unlikely to appeal to the im- 
mature or jaded palate. It is for 
those whose tastes reflect an 
appreciation of traditional quali- 
ties and the capacity to enjoy to 
the full the achievements of fine 
craftsmanship. Old Gowrie con- 
tains nothing but choice Virginia 
leaf—judiciously selected, patient- 
ly matured, pressed and prepared 
in the old-time manner. In the 
bowl of a good briar it burns with 
tare serenity—yielding with an 
exquisite grace to the courtship 
of the connoisseur. 


A customer writes from Devonshire: 
“| have been a pipe smoker for over 
50 years—and Old Gowrie is the 
best tobacco | have come across."’ 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 86/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
22/- for sample 
quarter Ib. tin 





SKI-ING IN GRINDELWALD. Vacancies in 
privately organised = Live in chalet, 14 
days’ ski-ing, 30 gns. Write Box 4199. 

SKL-ING IN WENGEN. Vacancies in privately 
organised parties. December, January. Smal! com- 
fortable hotel, 8 min. centre village. 12 days’ 
Ski-ing, 29 gns.—Write Box 4218. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affccted 


SRN/SECRETARIAL experience, aged 2 
years, wants interesting job. Car driver. Willing 
to travel.—98 Westbourne Terrace. W.2 
TAKE an Autumn Holiday on the Cornish 
Coast. Championship Golf Course. Excellent 
accommodation and catering, Moderate charges. 
Trevose Golf and Country Club, Constantine 
Bay, Padstow. North Cornwall 


THE NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATING TREATMENT 
Available at the 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201 


TURF PARTNERSHIP, Regular Wire advices. 
Pay only from winnings. No deposit. Stamped 
addressed envelope for full details.—Box 4130. 


TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our Cor- 
respondence Course can teach you to earn big 
money this year. Personal coaching by top 
TV script writers—Prospectus from Dept. 105, 
Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, 
London, W.1. 


a7 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


OXTON “HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON, Nr. 
EXETER. Scholarships wil! be awarded on the 
results of Examinations to be held in February 
and March for girls between the ages of 10 
and 14.—For particulars apply to the Head- 
mistress 

WESTONBIRT SCHOOL, TETBURY. GLOS 
An examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, including a Music and Art Scholarship, 
will be held on Feb. 18th and 19th, 1959. For 
entrance forms, which must be returned by 19th 
January, 1959, apply Headmistress’s Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
WINTER SCHOOL. 
ART MUSIC DRAMA 
HOLLIN HALL, LEEDS 
December 27-January 3 
Staff includes: Victor Pasmore, H. J. Thubron, 
H. Dalwood, Harvey Phillips, Laurance Turner, 
George Devine, Jordan Lawrence, Stephen 
Joseph, Norman Ayrton, 
under the general direction of J. L. Hodgkinson, 
O.B.E., Director of Drama Arts Council of Great 
Britain 
For particulars and application forms apply : 
Chief Education Officer, 
Education Department, Ciaverley Street. 
Leeds 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, “Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S. Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. & B.D., 
Degree and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
AUTHORS’ MSS., : any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis On accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 


reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- . 


tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 





Tur 


BEST DUPLICATING & TYPING Agency in 
the North offer you a good 24-hr. service. 
Highest standard of work at reasonable price. 

Price Secretarial Bureau, 26 Corporation St., 

Manchester 4. DEAnsgate 6209. 


CLEAR DUPLICATING— letters, bound book- 
lets, designed covers, etc. — Enquiries, Seven 
Levels, North Place, aa Glos. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. Bante 4d. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 64 
carbon, — Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.— Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I’ve been putting it off." No time? For things 
you rea!ly want to do you can always make time. 
The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors and editors, 
has helped thousands to success, by personal 
tuition by correspondence. It-may help you. It 
costs nothing to enquire. 

Free advice and book from: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

19 Hertford Street, Park Lane. W.1 
GRO 8250 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world,’ 


BOOKS FOR SALE, Bibliography, Palzography 
and Books about Books.—List 14, from W. 
Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, London, N.16. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ wil! arrarige for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a _ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
ls. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Strect, London, W.C.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. GIFT YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to Britain’s foremost maga- 
zine for Writers. FREE R2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,’ from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Strect, 
London, W.1. 


NON! LE LIVRE n'est pas cher, surtout Ie 
‘Livre de Poche,” qui s’achéte chez HACHETTE, 
127 Regent Street, W.1. 

WANTED PRIVATELY, Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and including all well-known figures.—Full de- 
tails confidentially, Box 4208. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for free 24- 
page booklet, which describes the openings for 
new writers . . . reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing, wherever you live... 
shows that R.I. students have sold work to over 
1,750 publications—a record without paraliel— 
and that many earn while learning. — Regent 
Institute (Dept. 85z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings. 
Colourprints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 


DEAF CHILDREN. You can help by buying an 
attractive Christmas Card. 6 for 3s. . from the 
National Deaf Children’s of aig 1 Macklin 
Street, Drury Lane, W.C.2. . 


GANYMED Christmas Cards, Bewick’s wood- 
cuts, 6 winter. scenes, coloured mounts, small 
edition, 2s. each inc. ‘envelope, 3 doz. upwards 
post free.—Ganymed, 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


GIANDUIA, the Turin Confectioner’s World 
Famous Chocolate Masterpiece. Original Artistic 
Tins. 1 Ib. net, 20s. Post Paid. Write for Com- 
plete Christmas List, The Best since the War. 
Our offers appear in the ‘Spectator’ every week 
throughout the year.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


NEW CURTAINS FOR CHRISTMAS. Hand 
finished, lined or unlined velour curtains delivered 
second week in December to any address in 
United ingdom. Please state colours and lengths 
required when writing for free patterns. — 
Camerons, 25 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2. 
OLD COLOURED MAPS makc interesting 
Christmas Gifts, Inexpensive, genuine, Catalogue 
6.—P. J. Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 


SUITABLE To ALL, including yourself, Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Send 
2id. stamp for samples and prices: S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


THE MEDICI ~ GALLERIES, of Grafton St., 
London, W.1 and Thurloe St.. South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas displays 
of cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts. Christmas Mail Order Catalogue free on 
request. 


SPECTATOR. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, “See GIANDUIA, 
under Christmas Gifts section. 


CELLULAR BLANKETS—100% Pure Wool, 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Sampies. — Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road. Hawick, Scotland, 


More and more people are trying, then 
continuing to buy, our 


CEYLON ORANGE PEKOE TEA 


in all its fragrant delicacy. Direct imports avai} 
able to everyone wishing to taste again its distinc- 
tive flavour. 7 Ib. sent for 40s. cash with order 
(which is less than 5s, 9d. per Ib. for this lovely 
tea). Or 7 Ib. for 41s. 10d. c.o.d. State whether 
small or medium leaf required. 

/ S.A. (Ceylon), 
(Dept. 23), 14 New Brown Street, Manchester 4 


CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only ‘27s., 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H, 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1/3 Stoke Newington 
Rd.. London, N.16. 


GAs - AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic—Garlisol Company. Fairlight, 
Sussex 


HARRIS TWEED, 2s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
HOME-MADE TUCK posted direct to your sons 
and daughters at school.—Please write for par- 
ticulars, “Cookery Nook,’ Walberswick, South 
wold, Suffolk. 


OUR ocr OBER OFFER 

Each carton contains: 3 Ib, 2 oz, tin Whole 
Roast Duck, 1 Ib. tin Skinless and De-fatted 
Prague Ham, 14} oz. tin Asparagus Tips, 1 |b. 
tin Finest Ox Tongue, 7} oz. tin Chicken Fillets 
in Pork and a 30 oz. tin Choice Dessert Pears. 
Sent for only £2 15s. post paid, c.w.o.; 2 cartons, 
£5 7s, 6d. Send for our Special Christmas Gift 
List, which is now available. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., Green Hill, Worcester. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re-« 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Parts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St. w.i. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. [llus- 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireiand. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES (state colours) of Broad- 
loom carpet. Unbeatable value at 26s. 8d. square 
yard.—C. L. Carpet Agency, 16 Madoc Strect, 
Llandudno. North Wales. 


ACCOMMODATION 
BACHELOR, aged 30, travelling daily to City, 
requires another to share 16th century cottage, 
34 miles from Horsham, Sussex. Share of rent, 
6 gns. per month.—Box 4223. 

THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat. or 
we find you su.table accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recone 
mendation. — Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 

WOMAN CIVIL SERVANT requires uniur- 
nished, self-contained flat, with 2 bedrooms, 
S.W. districts preferred. Quiet reliable tenant 
with highest reference.—Box 4111. 








HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1, . Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room, 28s., Double room 54s. 
No surcharge, Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations. EUSton 1456. 


L.0.w. WARMER FOR WENTER. Revel in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted tor 
its equable climate and mild winter, This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, 1S 
situated in lovely grounds, and has - modcra 
amenities. Fully licensed. A.A. and AC. 
Details from the Manager, EARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 


RECULVER LODGE, Beltinge, Kent. Join out 
Christmas house-party. Vegetarians: especially 
welcome. Bookings being taken for 1959.— Sox 
4207. 
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